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HEINRICH VON KLEIST 


Heinrich von Kleist is hardly a familiar name to English readers, 
though he is the subject of a book in English! as early as 1875, which 
contains an excellent blank verse rendering of his greatest play, Der 
Prinz von Homburg, and an entirely satisfactory translation of his 
most powerful narrative, Michael Kohlhaas. In Germany his repu- 
tation is fully established. The critic, the historian, the régisseur, the 
poet, the painter, have done him homage. Tieck rescued him— 
almost literally—in 1821; in the fifties Treitschke read that inner 
spirit of his work which Brahm, Eloesser, and others have since so 
admirably interpreted; Adolf von Menzel in the seventies captured 
the vividness of particular creations in spirited black-and-white; 
Wilhelm von Polenz found in Kleist’s biography the material for a 
tragedy in 1891; finally the craftsmanship of Erich Schmidt and his 
henchmen has in recent years inclosed his works in a compact five- 
volume edition which meets all needs. 


This paper endeavors to trace the inner consistency of Kleist’s 
temperament and to relate it to the peculiar spirit that pervades his 
plays. It is true that few writers defy orderly analysis so stubbornly, 
and that which is offered here cannot pretend to explain him com- 
pletely. But it is hoped that it may be found suggestive as an at- 
tempted reading of an evasive personality and a unique sequence of 
plays. 


' Lloyd and Newton, Prussia’s Representative Man. London: Teubner, 1875. 
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The personality is discovered, if anywhere, in the few years imme- 
diately following Kleist’s retirement from the army in the spring of 
1799. He had entered it, it will be remembered, in June, 1792, 
before he had completed his fifteenth year. After going through 
the siege of Mainz and rising to a lieutenancy, he turned civilian to 
study mathematics, philosophy, and Latin, realizing that ‘was der 
Reiseplan dem Reisenden ist, das ist der Lebensplan dem Menschen,’’! 
and for the benefit of a fellow-soldier he wrote, Baedeker-fashion, a 
lengthy Aufsatz, den sichern Weg des Gliicks zu finden, und ungestért, 
auch unter den griéssten Drangsalen des Lebens, thn zu geniessen. He 
is loath to lose a day without drawing “moralische Reveniien,’’? and 
when he turns eighteenth-century schoolmaster and induces his 
betrothed to write essays in his absence, her progress means more 
than her love: “Ich freue mich darauf, dass ich Dich nicht wieder- 
kennen werde, wenn ich Dich wiedersehe.’”* Kleist affords at this 
stage in his life an astonishing instance of the premature personal 
composure to which certain types of training can lead. Steady mili- 
tary discipline has doubtless straitlaced countless natures into the 
acceptance for life of an activity, an outlook, and a self-criticism, 
which do not exceed a definition in simple terms. Even Kleist, whose 
enigmatic complexity defies the biographer a century after his death, 
waited two years, till the spring of 1801, for his real personality to 
break the iron shell which a long boyhood apprenticeship in the army 
and a rigid family tradition had forged around it. Meanwhile, in 
complete ignorance of the hidden processes of his nature, he con- 
structed and advertised to his friends his clear outlook and his trite 
morality. 

His early letters, in which a precocious intellect urbanely solves 
the riddle of the stars, hold their own for blandness with any 
eighteenth-century moralizing. Indeed, the nineteenth century is 
nowhere in evidence, unless it be in the alarming intensity with which 
he embraces the standpoint and the purpose of the moment. He 
writes in February, 1801, immediately before his intellectual capitu- 
lation: “Ich beschloss, nicht aus dem Zimmer zu gehen, bis ich iiber 


1 Briefe (Werke, ed. E. Schmidt, V), p. 43. 
2 Ibid., p. 162. 


3 Ibid., p. 193. 
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einen Lebensplan entschieden wire; aber 8 Tage vergiengen, und ich 
musste doch am Ende das Zimmer unentschlossen wieder verlassen.’’! 
An analysis of his mind at this time yields a list of purely eighteenth- 
century qualities, but the vigor, the ferocity almost, with which they 
are announced is foreign to the essential spirit of that age. And 
though something of the logic which Kleist here parades stays with 
him through life and peeps with impish coolness through the lurid 
curtains of his imagination, yet it is the intensity alone that is truly 
characteristic of him. It is reflected again and again in his dramatic 
creations. The blind and exhaustive acceptance of a point of view, 
a purpose, a virtue, is fundamental in some of his strongest figures. 
Hardly anywhere is it absent. Its most energetic expression is in 
* Penthesilea and in Hermann, but it is also most intimately conveyed 
in Kiathchen, and disconcertingly in Sylvester Schroffenstein. Per- 
haps Sylvester, blindly aggravating the fatal mischief with the excess 
of a simple Christian virtue, best illustrates this anomalous period of 
Kleist’s life, when tragedy and poetry were outwardly so very remote. 
To return to the biography. The much-discussed Wiirzburg 
journey, falling in the middle of Kleist’s two years of suspension, 
must surely have had a practical, not a spiritual, purpose. It prob- 
ably did much to prepare the way for the mental crisis of 1801, but 
it did not reveal him fully to himself. It undoubtedly awoke in him 
a new sensitiveness to natural beauty and a vague presentiment of 
poetic ability. The two descriptions of Wiirzburg are the clearest 
indication of this: 


Den Lauf der Strassen hat der regelloseste Zufall gebildet. In dieser 
Hinsicht unterscheidet sich Wiirzburg durch nichts, von der Anlage des ge- 
meinsten Dorfes. Da hat sich Jeder angebaut, wo es ihm grade gefiel, ohne 
eben auf den Nachbar viele Riicksicht zu nehmen. Daher findet man nichts 
als eine Zuzammenstellung vieler einzelnen Hiuser, und vermisst die Idee 
eines Ganzen, die Existenz eines allgemeinen Interesses. Oft ehe man es sich 
versieht ist man in ein Labyrinth von Gebiuden gerathen, wo man sich den 
Faden der Ariadne wiinschen muss, um sich heraus zu finden. Das Alles 
kénnte man der grauen Vorzeit noch verzeihen; aber wenn heut zu Tage 
ganz an der Stelle der alten Hauser neue gebaut werden, so dass also auch die 
Idee, die Stadt zu ordnen, nicht vorhanden ist, so heisst das ein Versehen 


verewigen.? 


1 Op. cit., p. 195. 2 Ibid., p. 114. 
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This was on his arrival in September, 1800. In October he writes: 
“Tech finde jetzt die Gegend um diese Stadt weit angenehmer, als ich 
sie bei meinem Einzuge fand; ja ich mégte fast sagen, dass ich sie 
jetzt schén finde—und ich weiss nicht, ob sich die Gegend verandert 
hat, oder das Herz, das ihren Eindruck empfieng,’” and is loud in 
praise of hills and water. But the book of maxims is still cherished 
and Kleist remains almost as unconscious of his inner nature as when 
a year earlier he overruled his family and doffed his uniform. 

The final tapping of the shell was, curiously enough, due to the 
reading of Kant’s philosophy. It is hard today to realize the intense 
personal importance to the reader that the “reine Vernunft” had in 
its own age. “Es scheint, als ob ich eines von den Opfern der Thor- 
heit werden wiirde, deren die kantische Philosophie so viele auf das 
Gewissen hat.’ Bildung and Wahrheit, the two main props of 
Kleist’s jerry-built castle, were knocked from under at a touch of this 
hammer of the intellect. Thus the intellectual dogmatism which 
insulated his inmost self could only be counteracted—so thorough- 
going was his acceptance of it—by intellectual means. With almost 
childlike pathos he cries: 


Wir kénneh nicht entscheiden ob das, was wir Wahrheit nennen, wahr- 
haft Wahrheit ist, oder ob es uns nur so scheint. Ist das letzte, so ist die 
Wahrheit, die wir hier sammeln, nach dem Tode nicht mehr—und alles 
Bestreben, ein Eigenthum sich zu erwerben, das uns auch in das Grab folgt, 
ist vergeblich Seit diese Ueberzeugung, nimlich, dass hienieden 
keine Wahrheit zu finden ist, vor meine Seele trat, habe ich nicht wieder ein 
Buch angeriihrt. Ich bin unthatig in meinem Zimmer umhergegangen, ich 
habe mich an das offne Fenster gesetzt, ich bin hinausgelaufen ins Freie, eine 
innerliche Unruhe trieb mich zuletzt in Tabagien und Caffeehiuser, ich habe 
Schauspiele und Concerte besucht, um mich zu zerstreuen, ich habe sogar, 
um mich zu betiuben, eine Thorheit begangen, die Dir Carl lieber erzihlen 
mag, als ich; und dennoch war der einzige Gedanke, den meine Seele in 
diesem dusseren Tumulte mit gliihender Angst bearbeitete immer nur dieser: 
dein einziges, dein héchstes Ziel ist gesunken.* 


From then on till the autumn of 1811, when Kleist and a married 
lady of his acquaintance committed a dual suicide at the Wannsee, 
an astonishing succession of changing prospects might be recounted 


1 Op. cit., p. 144. ? Ibid., p. 207. 3 Ibid., p. 204. 
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from his life, and in that short space were generated the whole of his 
writings of any importance—a masterpiece of comedy, a masterpiece 
of serious drama, four or five other plays of astonishing vigor, a 
handful of brilliant short stories, and a few odd lyrics and snatches 
of prose. Stranger still, he appears to have remained, up to the 
beginning of this period, quite unconscious of the powers within him, 
or at any rate unconscious of their nature—a thing in itself phe- 
nomenal, though not necessarily, as one biographer says, unique in 
the lives of poets.! 
' What of his spiritual life in these ten years? During the months 
which immediately followed the loss of his youthful outlook, there is 
in his letters much talk of fate—more, at least, than at any other 
period of his life. With his flimsy vessel sunk, the young swimmer 
is at first aghast at the welter of blind forces over which he has been 
blissfully cruising. He exaggerates the significance of the mere acci- 
dents of life, or, rather, he sees the full significance where habit dulls 
an average mind. In July, 1801, the bray of a donkey frightens the 
horses behind which he and his sister are driving; the carriage upsets 
without harm to either—‘‘Und an einem Eselsgeschrei hieng ein 
Menschenleben? Und wenn es nun in dieser Minute geschlossen 
gewesen wire, darum also hatte ich gelebt? Darum? Das hitte 
der Himmel mit diesem dunkeln, rathselhaften, irrdischen Leben 
gewollt, und weiter nichts—? Doch fiir diesmal war es noch nicht 
geschlossen,—wofiir er uns das Leben gefristet hat, wer kann es 
wissen ?’’? Kleist is all confusion for a while, “wie die Werchfasern 
im Spinnrocken,’’ and he strives in vain “mit der Hand des Ver- 
standes den Faden der Wahrheit, den das Rad der Erfahrung hinaus 
ziehen soll, um die Spule des Gedichtnisses zu ordnen.’* And, in 
the long run, the personal confusion, far more than the impersonal 
caprice, holds his curiosity. The references to fate become fewer and 
less striking in their utterance. A sentence on the “ego,” mean- 
while, blazes hot even amid the smolder of his letters: ‘Dieses 
rathselhafte Ding, das wir besitzen, wir wissen nicht von wem, das 
uns fortfiihrt, wir wissen nicht wohin, das unser Eigenthum ist, wir 
wissen nicht, ob wir dariiber schalten diirfen, eine Habe, die nichts 


1F. Servaes, Heinrich von Kleist, 1912. 2 Briefe, p. 240. 3 Ibid., p. 226. 
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werth ist, wenn sie uns etwas werth ist, ein Ding, wie ein Wieder- 
spruch, flach und tief, éde und reich, wiirdig und verichtlich, viel- 
deutig und unergriindlich, ein Ding, das jeder wegwerfen mégte, wie 
ein unverstandliches Buch.’' The words burst out from the context 
with cumulative force, as if they had lain and gathered power in the 
inner chambers of his mind. And the very fact of their energy is 
peculiar when their content is considered. The riddle of personality 
has often found expression, but where does it receive so sweeping, 
so fateful, a voice? Character is Fate—the saying is trite and a 
commonplace, but the mind which such a reflection dominates is apt 
to be quizzical, reflective, analytic, and its creations will be of like 
nature. Kleist, strangely enough, gives these unforgettable words a 
driving power and a momentum which add a vast impersonal quality 
to the thing he characterizes. His feeling for personality is energetic 
in a manner foreign to all that is personal. It is dangerous, dynamic, 
destructive. 

Kleist’s letters, from about this time on, assume a more ana more 
practical character, and it is in his plays that the real essence of his 
spirit must now be sought. It is not that reticence conceals the 
working of his mind. His frankness remains as pronounced as ever 
and becomes phenomenal in his latest letters. The collapse of his 
first intellectual edifice was followed by no attempt at a second. He 
disparages knowledge and the intellect, and relinquishes any endeavor 
to organize further the vast material of experience. ‘Die Wissen- 
schaften habe ich ganz aufgegeben.’? And some six years later 
(June, 1807) in a mood of despair, which, if passing, brings out, at 
least, a conviction that was too profound to leave him: “Ach, es ist 
ein ermiidender Zustand, dieses Leben, recht, wie Sie sagten, eine 
Fatigue. Erfahrungen rings, dass man eine Ewigkeit brauchte, um 
sie zu wiirdigen, und, kaum wahrgenommen, schon wieder von andern 
verdringt, die eben so unbegriffen verschwinden.’”* He sees in the 
intellect no power whatsoever to order life, and beholds in the only 
experience which persists—the human consciousness—a complete 
riddle. His essay Ueber die allmdhliche Verfertigung der Gedanken 
beim Reden is thoroughly characteristic of him. Here he builds up 
an arresting paradox on the theme: “|’idée vient en parlant.” Sig- 


1 Op. cit., p. 244. 2 Ibid., p. 260. 3 Ibid., p. 342. 
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nificant, too, is the fact that he retains an interest in mathematics, 
where his craving for absolute values perhaps found a last refuge, 
unassailed by experience. “Ich kann ein Differentiale finden, und 
einen Vers machen; sind das nicht die beiden Enden der mensch- 
lichen Fahigkeit?””? When he seeks a constant in art, he turns in 
like spirit to musical counterpoint. Three months before his death 
he writes: “Ich glaube, dass im Generalbass die wichtigsten Auf- 
schliisse iiber die Dichtkunst enthalten sind.”* But he makes hence- 
forth no attempt to sort the changing phenomena of life, and only in 
his last play is there embodied any real sense of order—order, too, of 
a purely practical nature. Nowhere does Kleist appear to reason a 
single step beyond this. His sole anchorage is personality with its 
unsounded depths and incalculable storms. 

This unusual outlook upon life—unusual at least for so intense a 
mind as Kleist’s—has left its mark on the body of his plays? In 
fact, it accounts for the peculiar light that is on them. Kleist’s 
vision, be it repeated, is anomalous in that the sole conclusion he 
cherishes about life, the unfathomableness of personality, gathers in 
his mind a vigor, an all-controlling importance, which was rarely, if 
ever, consistently associated with it by an imaginative writer. Some- 
thing akin to it lurks, no doubt, in the early work of many exuberant 
poets; it imparts luridness, perhaps, to some Stiirmer and Dranger, 
and to certain Elizabethans. But it was never steadily maintained 
through any series of plays the merits of which are comparable with 
Kleist’s. Plays like Penthesilea and the Hermannsschlacht draw their 
life, to an almost unparalleled degree, from a single personal souree— 
so much so, that they raise questions of dramatic theory which might 
have lain unexamined. 


It is peculiar to drama, as opposed to other creative forms of 
literature, that the whole of its action must pass through the medium 
of personality. Personality must either furnish the action, or at 
least reflect it. More than that, there is a quantitative limit set to 
this medium; the number of characters in any play is infinitely small 


1 Op. cit., p. 316. 2 Ibid., p. 429. 
?The personal element in the Novellen is very elusive. It seemed convenient to 
omit them here. 
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in relation to the population of a nation or of the world, and of these, 
even, only a handful can be given prominence. But since the outer 
world and, particularly, outer humanity must necessarily be related 
to the immediate action, the task of the dramatist is thereby compli- 
cated. He must present, through the mouths of a small group of 
individuals, a piece of life in which they not only reveal themselves, 
but also reflect a twofold association: first, with the more numerous 
life of mankind wherein their lives are imbedded; secondly, with the 
all-inclosing world of matter and accident. Thus the personal utter- 
ance of the play must be ballasted, as it were, with elements relatively 
impersonal, and others which are entirely impersonal. Or, if con- 
venience may select the terms, the individual must control three 
registers: the “individual” itself, the “collective” of humanity, and 
the “impersonal” of natural forces. The harmonics of drama 
demands this complexity. 

It is true that scenery itself, by merely providing a material set- 
ting, contributes to the impersonal. The simple enactment before a 
curtain of the simplest dialogue adds impersonal elements which the 
literature of the conversation might utterly lack. But the greater 
dramatists have always shrunk from the dissociating of stage-effect 
and book-effect and have conscientiously furnished a literary counter- 
part for all that is essential in the stage-impression. The very con- 
tinuance of drama lies here in this parallelism, and a swerving in 
either direction means a definite weakening of vitality. The critic 
is thus entitled to search for the presence of these three elements— 
the individual, the collective, the impersonal—in the substance of a 
play, and to observe, further, how far the dramatic energy is dis- 
tributed among them. An accurate division could nowhere be made 
of so subtly blended a compound as human life, but the presence of 
these elements in a plausible analysis is immediately perceptible and 
it is not difficult to examine the manner in which dramatists intro- 
duce them. Thus, it is at once evident that the Greek chorus makes 
ample provision of the vaster inclosing human substance, the collect- 
ive, and, by definitely appropriating thus much of the vigor, gives 
the dramatist freer play in the stressing of his principal characters, 
without risk of disturbing the desirable balance of energies. Simi- 
larly, the common life of Shakspere’s relief scenes, all, in fact, that 
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we call choric, is neither more nor less than a provision of this middle 
element. Much of it can, of course, be supplied without the actual 
presence of subordinate groups and masses of humanity. Any refer- 
ence to distinct past or distinct future, any looking outside of him- 
self on the part of a character, contributes to it. And even without 
this, any generalizations, any philosophic reflection, any insistence on 
universals in human experience, will doas much. The third element, 
the impersonal, expressing itself through all reference to the non- 
human, through all accident and circumstance and material acces- 
sories, looks after itself, no doubt, better than the second. But it 
is interesting to observe how scrupulous Shakspere is to embody his 
nature settings in the letter of his scenes, and with what cunning he 
mingles the sway of personal impulse with the coercion of circum- 
stance. Nor must the impersonal potentialities of mere speech be 
overlooked. Steadiness of rhythm and pitch are parts of a universal 
continuity and themselves contribute impersonal energy. Perhaps 
the following passage from a modern novel is not without relevancy: 
“The tears fell from her eyes—and then she died,’ concluded the 
girl in an imperturbable monotone, which more than anything else, 
more than the white statuesque immobility of her person, more than 
mere words could do, troubled my mind profoundly with the passive, 
irremediable horror of the scene.’ For such reasons as this, greater 
license is tolerated in dramatic characterization, where the whole play 
is set in verse; the prose play, lacking this particular element of 
impersonal control, must treat its personalities more cautiously. 
The reasonableness of the greatest dramas is impossible without a 
just distribution of these elements. True, it is a distribution for 
genius to effect, and neither mathematics nor political economy can 
calculate or deduce the percentages of it. It is a balance of dramatic 
energies, capable of endless variety, but hedged by limits which the 
intuitive wisdom of larger poetic minds has never failed to discern. 
It is to the credit, however, of some lesser writers that their very 
deviation from this unwritten standard, their special endeavors, their 
experiments, and their errors direct the thoughtful mind to issues 
which greater poets conceal, and, by pointing to the problem, at least 
serve to illuminate the glory of major imaginations. The various 


1 Joseph Conrad, Lord Jim. 
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attempts in modern drama to stage a composite hero, to compose an 
action dominated by the mass, are a complete example of this tech- 
nical suggestiveness. Schiller’s Tell and other plays only partially 
subordinate the individual. Not until Hauptmann’s Weber does 
plural humanity hold the stage throughout. By avoiding the stress- 
ing of individuals and making the aggregate completely dominant, 
Hauptmann has furnished dramatic criticism with an intensely inter- 
esting example of maximum insistence on one element. The result 
is a play of novel quality and impression. The sharp, soaring 
moments of more normally organized drama are impossible here, 
where the gathering mutter of indeterminate masses muffles the 
single voice. The scenes shade off imperceptibly into the recesses 
of perspective, while a brooding, pervasive tone gives an abiding 
suggestion of unopened magazines of strength. Some such effect 
goes inevitably with the stressing of this middle element. 
Hauptmann’s Weber was a conscious attempt at the solution of a 
technical problem. Kleist’s plays—generally speaking—form a 
striking counterpart at the other end of the century, for, quite uncon- 
sciously, with no theories at his back, he carries the first element to 
the point of extremest emphasis. Scherer was aware, as indeed all 
readers must be, of a peculiar and completely novel intensity in 
Kleist’s characteristic work. He felt at once that it was excessive 
in its kind, some dramatic maximum in a particular direction. He 
says of Kleist: “Er treibt die Objectivitat und den Realismus so weit, 
dass er sich im Drama ganz auf die Darstellung des Gegenwirtigen 
concentrirt und uns in den engen Gesichtskreis handelnder und emfin- 
dender Menschen mehr, als irgend ein Dramatiker vor ihm, gebannt 
halt.”" The terms “objectivity” and “realism” in this context are 
not beyond criticism, but the body of the statement is lucid enough— 
Kleist devotes himself to the “‘ presentation of the immediate”; he 
rivets his whole attention on the rendering of a definite piece of life, 
rapid in its enactment and limited in its personnel. One is tempted 
to go beyond Scherer. So intensely does Kleist concentrate his vision 
that the foreground of his spectacle of energies becomes dominant; 
the individual blocks the prospect, obscuring the middle distance with 
its collective human chorus, and almost crowding out the background 


1 Geschichte der deutsche Literatur. 
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of the material world. He violently deranges the balance in favor of 
the immediate and personal; it is almost entirely from the actual 
characters—often from a single character—that the vigor derives. 
He is careless of the larger canvas; he is at no pains to weave the 
special action into union with the vaster life without; humanity at 
large is a neglected force. In his hands the material world is mainly 
visual, rarely dynamic, rarely emerging into the interference of cir- 
cumstance; it is a mere playground, with no power of stealthy influ- 
ence or prerogative of intervention. Kleist’s Penthesilea in the first 
decade of the nineteenth century is a critical Gegenstiick to Haupt- 
mann’s Weber in the last. Both constitute a ne plus ultra in dramatic 
stresses. 

Penthesilea is the most complete title in all drama, since nowhere 
else does the title-réle so tyrannize the play. It is only after an 
immersion in the play’s atmosphere that what is here said of it can 
be tested. And clearly any measure of dramatic excess is relative; 
elements essential in all life can be minimized, never eliminated. The 
propelling forces can never be wholly gathered from one element 
alone; an external analysis will always point to a mixed origin. 
Thus it is from her dead mother that the initial fillip is given to 
Penthesilea’s conduct, and the changing fortune of war is essential 
in the development of the crisis. But in the real world of the play 
the personal energy of Penthesilea alone is felt. From the opening 
picture of paralytic amazement on the part of Achilles’ companions, 
who relate and behold the feverish pursuit of the Amazon queen, 
“die Hyane, die blind-wiitende,” down to the last scene of her aston- 
ishing volitional suicide, an extreme manifestation of pure will which 
the daring of playwrights has surely never outdone— 


Denn jetzt steig’ ich in meinen Busen nieder, 
Gleich einem Schacht, und grabe, kalt wie Erz, 
Mir ein vernichtendes Gefiihl hervor. 
Dies Erz, dies liutr’ ich in der Glut des Jammers 
Hart mir zu Stahl; trank’ es mit Gift sodann, 
Heissitzendem, der Reue, durch und durch; 
Trag’ es der Hoffnung ew’gem Amboss zu, 
Und schirf’ und spitz’ es mir zu einem Dolch; 
Und diesem Dolch jetzt reich’ ich meine Brust: 
So! So! So! So! Und wieder!—Nun ist’s gut [ll. 3025-34]— 
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there is in the course of some three thousand lines hardly a pause in 
the furious exhibition of Penthesilea’s blazing personality. The play 
is, indeed, less a dramatic action than a dramatic conflagration, the 
mere spectacle of which possesses the perceptions of the beholder as 
if it were the sum of all forces and the world about it inert matter 
for it to vitalize or consume. So intense is this tragic heroine that, 
for the time being, the universe seems bounded spatially by her 
energies, and all that she does not immediately touch into warmth— 
the rose festival, Troy, and Agamemnon—seems unreal as shadows. 

It is interesting to observe some of the characteristics of this 
amazing play and to consider how far they contribute to the peculiar 
dominant effect. It will at once be noticed that the sententious is 
almost entirely lacking. Reflection is as remote from Penthesilea, 
her friends, and her opponents, as if the lives of them all had begun 
with the play’s opening and the very basis of reflection were absent. 
The earlier history of the Amazons and their leader—Achilles and 
the Greeks have as good as none!—is narrated as far as is necessary 
to make the weird plot plausible for the moment, but there is a vast 
gulf between it and the immediate business. The events lie in a 
remote past, a different world almost. Their life is not the life of the 
play. They seem to belong to a different complex of energies, a 
detached system of forces. It is as if the eyes had followed the line 
of a searchlight and become absorbed in its circle of illumination and 
had then cast their gaze suddenly back on some distant light to the 
rear. The bond with outer humanity is not felt throughout the play. 
All that is not seen is too remote to appear continuous with the 
actual and visible, and the created life of the poet’s brain seems a 
thing isolated, its own universe, its own first cause. So much for the 
collective. Turning to the impersonal, we find that the material 
setting of the play is by no means ignored. On the contrary, it is 
beheld with an extraordinary sharpness; it is vivid to an unparalleled 
degree. The return of Achilles, seen off-stage from a hillock, is scien- 
tifically recorded with a catalogue of the parts of himself and his 
chariot horses as they appear in turn over the hill-crest: 


Seht! Steigt dort, iiber jenes Berges Riicken, 

Ein Haupt nicht, ein bewaffnetes, empor ? 

Ein Helm, von Federbiischen iiberschattet ? 
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Der Nacken schon, der micht’ge, der es tragt ? 
Die Schultern auch, die Arme, stahlumglanzt ? 
Das ganze Brustgebild, o seht doch, Freunde, 

Bis wo den Leib der goldne Gurt umschliesst ? 


Die Haupter sieht man schon, geschmiickt mit Blessen, 
Des Rossgespanns! Nur noch die Schenkel sind, 

Die Hufe, von der Héhe Rand bedeckt! 

Jetzt, auf dem Horizonte, steht das ganze 
Kriegsfahrzeug da! [ll. 356-62, 364-68.] 


Still more breath-taking is the observation of the chariot-wheels, 
whirled in flight to an opaque disc: 


Der Blick dringt unzerknicht sich durch die Rader 
Zur Scheibe fliegend eingedreht, nicht hin [ll. 385-86]. 


Penthesilea even sees her own reflection in the shining breastplate 
of Achilles when they approach one another (Il. 642-45). There is a 
lurid clarity about the whole picture. The landscape is illuminated 
by the blaze of Penthesilea’s self. She isitssun. Of itself it is, ina 
phrase of Kleist’s, 


Nichts als ein dunkler Grund nur, eine Folie, 
Die Funkelpracht des Einzigen zu heben [Penth., ll. 1042-43]. 


It is a thing visualized with no energy of its own. It is usually in 
the half-lights that nature seems alert, an incalculable store of hidden 
forces. ‘When other things sank brooding to sleep the heath 
appeared slowly to awake and listen,” says Thomas Hardy. Mac- 
beth’s witches fade in the sunlight, and it is in the obscurity of rain 
and thunder that the frail body of a Lear is buffeted. In Penthesilea 
the very clearness of the pictorial vision robs the things seen of their 
true energy. Hebbel felt this to be spurious: “In Heinrich von 
Kleist’s falscher Plastik wird gewissermassen der Lebensodem auch 
sichtbar gemacht.’! There is no atmosphere in it, no impressionism, 
only color and outline and brightness. It has the flat, inert falseness 
of a color photograph. It astonishes the eye, but leaves the spirit 
hungry. 

Other characteristics might be derived, but these are among the 
most obvious. Their contribution to the atmosphere of the play is 


1 Tagebiicher, ed. Werner, IV, 5740. 
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a uniform one, and its effect is to identify Penthesilea with the vitality 
of the whole action. She storms comet-like through the breathless 
succession of twenty-four scenes that constitute the play, 


Mit eines Waldstroms wiitendem Erguss 
Die einen, wie die andern, niederbrausend [ll. 120-21]. 


She rules imperiously the very forces of nature, when she in her 


furious onset 
Hinweg die Luft trinkt lechzend, die sie hemmt [I. 398}. 


The play cannot command our affection; it must always evoke 
a large measure of disapproval; but the sheer energy of its central 
figure will remain a thing not easy to put aside, for it is a supreme 
instance, surpassing Marlowe, of that type of play which a single 
person dominates. 

The same tendency influences every play of this disconcerting 
author. His earliest play, Die Familie Schroffenstein, is the only one 
with a deliberate attempt to employ the energy of blind forces in 
vitalizing the action, and this feature of the work seems, from an 
inspection of the variants, to have been an afterthought.' The play 
probably arose during the brief fatalistic mood of 1801 and was 
externally influenced by it. Certainly the coincidences in its plot 
are ludicrous in the extreme and only less foolish than the absurd 
little finger, cut from a dead child’s hand, which contributes in some 
measure to the general misunderstanding and is grotesquely accen- 
tuated late in the play as a symbol of fateful malice. The variety of 
the characters, the strongly differentiated scenes—there is a witch’s 
kitchen with cauldron and incantations as well as some woodland 
love-making—the presence of a fair amount of general reflection, all 
these do indeed create a feeling of balance, which makes the play, 
immature as it is, the most normal in general impression of all Kleist’s 
dramas and gives promise of a development far more on traditional 
lines than proved to be the case. But even here the mood which 
makes puppets of mankind is felt to be on the wane and the unfathom- 
able personality asserts itself. The character of Rupert—in lesser 
degree Sylvester—is a clear forerunner of the later unique studies. 
The opening scene—it must be one of Kleist’s earliest—strikes a 


1Cf. Kleist’s MS note at the beginning of IV, iii, and again to 1. 2223. 
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furious personal note. Mass has just been sung in the castle chapel 
at Rossitz; Rupert and his family approach the altar: 


Rupert: Ich schwére Rache! Rache! auf die Hostie, 
Dem Haus’ Sylvesters, Grafen Schroffenstein. 
(Er empfangt das Abendmahl.) 
Die Reihe ist an dir, mein Sohn. 
Ottokar: Mein Herz 
Trigt wie mit Schwingen deinen Fluch zu Gott. 
Ich schwoére Rache, so wie du. 
Den Namen, 
Mein Sohn, den Namen nenne! 
Ott.: Rache schwér’ ich 
Sylvestern Schroffenstein! 
Nein, irre nicht! 
Ein Fluch, wie unsrer, k6mmt vor Gottes Ohr, 
Und jedes Wort bewaffnet er mit Blitzen. 
Drum wie sie gewissenhaft.—Sprich nicht 
“Sylvester,” sprich “‘sein ganzes Haus,” so hast 
Du’s sichrer. 


Rup.: 


Rup.: 


Rache schwor’ ich, Rache! 
Dem Mérderhaus’ Sylvesters. 
(Er empfingt das Abendmahl.) 
Eustache, 
Die Reihe ist an dir. 
Verschone mich, 
Ich bin ein Weib— 
Und Mutter auch des Toten. 
O Gott! Wie soll ein Weib sich raichen? 
In 


Dedanken. Wiirge sie betend. 
(Sie empfangt das Abendmahl.) 
[ll. 23-39.] 


Of this same father, Ottokar says: 
Er trigt uns, wie die See das Schiff, wir miissen 
Mit seiner Woge fort, sie ist nicht zu 
Beschwéoren [ll. 1454-56]. 

The thesis can be applied instructively to the whole series of 
Kleist’s plays, and, while none of them instances it so completely as 
Penthesilea, their most remarkable peculiarities tally closely with it 
and can, perhaps, be fully comprehended only from this point of view. 
Hermann is an amazing example of purely personal initiative bending 
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a disunited nation to a great issue and, elsewhere, Kithchen’s appar- 
ent passivity is, at bottom, the controlling energy in the only parts 
of the play that truly live. In both these most unique works the 
severance from normal life is strongly pronounced. The Hermanns- 
schlacht is anything but a typical national assertion; it is a penetrat- 
ing study of an individual manifestation of patriotism, so unusual in 
nature as to be incomprehensible to Hermann’s own fellows. Kiath- 
chen is an unforgettable study, one of the most intimate feminine 
studies in literature, but with the slightest possible measure of general 
validity. It is significant, too, that the nature-setting which Kleist 
deliberately associates with her: 


—wo der Zeisig sich das Nest gebaut, 
Der zwitschernde, in dem Hollunderstrauch [V, xii], 


is as highly specialized among external phenomena as is Kithchen 
among women. The impersonal contribution, exquisite as a decora- 
tive setting, is in no way a milieu and stands for no force or influence. 
The mediaeval gear which bestrews the play like an untidy museum 
is equally devoid of inner significance. The bustle of it all is straight- 


forwardly refreshing, but it is hardly in serious relation to the prin- 
cipal characters. Kithchen is ruthlessly withdrawn from the rich 
associations, so superbly conveyed in the opening scene, and the 
succeeding pictures, with the exception of III, i, have nothing of 
their breadth. Like the landscape of Penthesilea—though in lesser 
degree—they are seen without mood or atmosphere, stage-settings in 
flat surfaces for characters that move to and fro on an intervening 
plane. Further, Kleist’s broken rhythms of speech, which diminish 
the impersonal in all his plays, are further accentuated here by the 
very capricious alternation of prose and verse. 

The attitude that this paper takes is frankly remote from R. M. 
Meyer’s generalization on Kleist: “Aus einer unsicheren Stimmung, 
die den Helden umgibt, erwiichst in rascher Entwickelung das Prob- 
lem. Diese Stimmung lebt in allen Nebenfiguren; hell wird sie in 
dem Helden. Und darin liegt es, dass bei Kleist die Gesamtpersén- 
lichkeit, die Volksindividualitat zum eigentlichen Helden wird. Der 
Heros der Hermannsschlacht ist das deutsche Volk; der rechte Sieger 


1 Cf. also I, ii (two references) and the whole of IV, ii. 
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im Prinzen von Homburg ist: Brandenburg.’ As an inverse state- 
ment of Kleist’s characteristics, this passage seems completely ade- 
quate. Granting the plots of the two plays mentioned, it is difficult 
to realize how the mass could be more subordinated than is the case 
here. Something has already been said of the Hermannsschlacht, a 
play “‘einzig und allein auf diesen Augenblick berechnet.” As for 
the Prinz von Homburg, which is, likewise, closely identified with the 
spirit of the times, it is strange that in a play the immediate purpose 
of which had everything to gain from massed effects there should be 
no military parade, much less a folk-scene. As Erich Schmidt 
observes: “ Kein Schwede tritt auf; es wird nie mit Massenszenen 
gearbeitet; das Biirgertum Brandenburgs erscheint nirgends, die 
Bauernschaft nur fiir einen Augenblick, um Herberge fiir einen hohen 
Gast zu bieten; unser Drama gehdrt allein dem Hof und den Offi- 
zieren des Kurfiirsten.’” If it had been possible for Kleist to organize 
a larger body of humanity and make it articulate, as Schiller and 
Hauptmann could, it would surely have been here, in the two his- 
torical plays, when his heart beat high for Prussia, for, in spite of 
their peculiarities, they remain the most comprehensive utterance 
in his country’s literature of the spirit of regeneration which stirred 
Fichte and the war poets. The accident of circumstance furnishes 
us in these last plays with proof, otherwise not forthcoming, that 
Kleist was not only constitutionally disinclined, but constitutionally 
unable to control and energize the crowd. His overpowering feeling 
for personality leaves us after a repeated perusal of these latest 
creations with a profound impression of individual purposefulness, 
so utter as to be enigmatic, in Hermann, and of individual volatility, 
disturbing to some readers even today, in Prinz Friedrich von Hom- 
burg. Reserve must be made for that early fragment, Robert Guis- 
kard, which opens splendidly on the larger note of a people’s voice, 
but it must be remembered that the play was left unfinished, and the 
assumption is plausible that. Kleist was defeated by a plan which 
was not sufficiently compatible to his imagination. 


Kleist’s ability, then, to conceive and organize dramatically is 
thus exactly in line with his personal conviction about life. Just as 


1 Die deutsche Literatur des 19. Jahrhunderts, I, 28. 2 Kleist, Werke, III, 12. 
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he remained more completely than most adults the center of a dis- 
orderly universe, so his natural tendency in play-writing was to throw 
full energy into a single character and to surround it with passive 
material, human and inanimate, which it illumines, quickens, or 
annihilates at will. And just as this sole constant, the personality, 
was to Kleist a riddle, incalculable and fraught with unsuspected 
potentialities, so in his plays these central figures, violent as they are, 
are not usually fully revealed as consistent entities but only flashed 
into the eye from the particular angle of immediate observation. 
This excessive realism only serves to emphasize the detachment of 
these works from common life, and even from one another. Each 
play is its own world. We cannot, as in Shakspere, transfer a char- 
acter in imagination from one play to another. In each there is a 
separate system of energies. How complete, for example, is the 
isolation, from the world and from other plays, of Der zerbrochene 
Krug. ‘There is not the faintest vein of social satire or criticism in 
this delightful study of a country judge and his escapades. It is, 
rather, a special world, analogous to ours, but not of it, constructed 
for our personal delight. Judge Adam, more fortunate than his 
confréres of this earth, awakens no contempt and feels no humilia- 
tion, and even the last picture— 
Seht! wie der Richter Adam, bitt’ ich euch, 


Berg auf, Berg ab, als fléh’ er Rad und Galgen, 
Das aufgepfliigte Winterfeld durchstampft! 


Jetzt kommt er auf die Strasse. Seht! seht! 
Wie die Periicke ihm den Riicken peitscht! 
(ll. 1954-56, 1958-59]— 


elicits our unreserved gratitude for a final touch of generous enter- 
tainment. 

It can be seen, then, that throughout Kleist’s plays, his extraor- 
dinary bias toward the personal, as the controlling energy, determines 
or, at least, in large measure affects the impression they convey to the 
student. Mention has been made, here and there in this paper, of 
every drama of his, except the Amphitryon, where he was subordinat- 
ing his creative power to purposes of translation. Considering the 
five plays, in which his powers are fully revealed, it is not hard to see 
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that the balance of energies among the individual, the collective, and 
the impersonal is essential in what is felt to be artistic breadth and 
sanity. The Hermannsschlacht and Penthesilea, both works of unfor- 
gettable vigor and originality, lack the equilibrium of greater dramas 
while sharing, beyond doubt, many of their virtues. The very defects 
of Kdthchen, the popular concessions—perhaps some of those which 
Kleist so bitterly regretted—restore a semblance of balance, not 
exactly inherent, and may help it to weather storms of time, in which 
its immediate fellows, unsteadied by general cargo, may ultimately 
go down. The Prinz von Homburg and Der zerbrochene Krug stand 
apart from these three. They retain in restrained form the virtues 
of Kleist’s genius and powerfully correct his great excess. Both 
contain a rich gallery of portraits; both touch the healthier national 
traditions. Judge Adam, first cousin to Falstaff, is not the life- 
energy of his play, but merely its central figure. Licht, the sly clerk, 
the garrulous Frau Marthe, Veit and Ruprecht, those admirable 
villagers, all stand on their own feet; they draw their life from the 
soil and move in the larger sunlight. 

Ein riistig Miadel ist’s, ich hab’s beim Ernten 

Gesehn, wo alles von der Faust ihr ging, 

Und ihr das Heu man flog, als wie gemaust. 

Da sagt’ ich: ‘“Willst du?” Und sie sagte: ‘Ach! 

Was du da gekelst.”” Und nachher sagt’ sie: “Ja.” 

(ll. 876-80.] 

Here Kleist touches Mother Earth, as nowhere in the extremer plays. 
He joins the ranks in peasant literature with Otto Ludwig and 
Anzengruber, and, to the delight of his admirers, adds his share to 
the splendid native tradition that was later enriched by the Heiteretei 
and the Kreuzelschreiber. And in the Prinz von Homburg, the pres- 
ence alone of old ‘‘Hans Kottwitz aus der Priegnitz” and the still 
greater Kurfiirst, the ‘“‘mirk’sche Weise” of these splendid fellows, 
gives ample poise to this fascinating study. Hence, while the rela- 
tion of these two plays to the main characteristics of Kleist’s other 
works can easily be traced, it is unobtrusive, and the whole manner 
of them is on altogether broader lines. 

By virtue of these two plays Kleist has a claim on all students of 
drama. There is little or nothing in character-comedy since Shak- 
spere that is choicer than Der zerbrochene Krug, and in serious drama 
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the Prinz von Homburg, with its superlative deftness, holds a unique 
and distinguished place. 

For theorists in literature Kleist has done still more. The critic 
who is not content with masterpieces alone, where poets so ungener- 
ously cover their traces, will find in a fuller study of Kleist a most 
welcome insistence on the real point de départ in literary judgments. 
In order to point the physician’s finger at Kleist’s poetic constitution, 
its basis of energy, not its basis of dexterity, must be regarded. He 
insists, all unconsciously, on the underlying arrangement of vitalities 
which sustains the whole of literature. The application of accepted 
Classical and Romantic standards to his work shows how external, 
not to say superficial, are such criteria. Drama is at bottom a system 
of energies, and it is to Kleist’s enormous credit that he defies exami- 


nation on any shallower basis. 
BaRKER FAIRLEY 
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THE VOGUE OF LITERARY THEORIES IN GERMANY 
FROM 1500 TO 1730 


Verschweig’ auch nichts, mein immer muntrer Sohn, 
von unsrer Organisation, 
Auch dasz wir uns an Zeit und Ort nichts kehren 
Und uns um Aristoteles nicht scheren. 
—G. Hauptmann, Festspiel in deutschen Reimen. 


‘Wie leid ists mir itzt, dasz ich nicht mehr Poeten und Historien 
gelesen habe und mir auch dieselben niemand geleret hat. Habe 
dafiir miissen lesen des Teufels Dreck, die Philosophos und Sophis- 

Thus Martin Luther (1524). He must have been 
thinking here, among others, of Aristotle. The Stagyrite had been 
in the mediaeval mind the princeps philosophorum,' the high-priest of 
knowledge, and last, not least, the mentor and teacher of the mighty 
Alexander. To be sure, he was sometimes represented as a necro- 
mancer, but this also happened to the much-revered Virgil and, in a 
way, it was a compliment. The “Pfaffe’”’ Lamprecht (about 1125: 
“ Aristoteles der Wise man’’) and Rudolf von Ems? sang his praises and 
his fame would have been untarnished but for his name’s getting con- 
nected with a certain, probably oriental, tale of a wise man’s futile 
attempt to outwit acleverwoman. The result was a striking impres- 
sion in the mediaeval mind: the wiseacre on all fours, bridled and 
bestraddled by Alexander’s beautiful wife; a picture redrawn in tales, 
Latin and other, and shown in Shrovetide plays. It is well known 
that Luther put Cicero far above the Erzstultum Aristoteles, the 
“mueszigen Esel der Geld und Gut, und gute faule Tage genug 


1 Liber de moribus et vita philosophorum, fifteenth-century MS. Berlin, Kin. Bibl. 
924 theol. qu. 214. In 1516 in ‘“‘Ein schén Tragedj, gezogen aus der Heyl. Geschrifft, 
wie Belial ein recht mit Christo anfecht,’’ we find among the 31 characters: God the 
Father, Solomon, Peter, Jeremy, Octavian, and Aristotle. Cf. Gottsched, Ndéthiger 
Vorrath, II, 227). 

2 Alexanderlied: ‘‘ Der kuenste bluome an wisheit/von dem alliu pfaffheit seit ... . 
Aristoteles der wise/der nach menschlichem prise/der hohesten kuenste wisete/die 
man zuo kuenste prisete."” Cf. W. Hertz, ‘‘ Aristoteles in den Alexanderdichtungen des 
Mittelalters,’’ Abh. d. I. Cl. d. K. Ak. d. Wiss., Bd. XIX, I, Abt. (Munich, 1890). 

3Cf. H. Sachs, Persones, die kénigin, reit den philosophum Aristotelem, 1545. Keller 
gives full references. See also Cholevius, Gesch. d. D. Poesie nach ihren antiken Elementen 
(Leipzig 1854-56), I, 172. 
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hatte.’”’ Yet Aristotle was an enemy to be counted with. Trans- 
lated and interpreted by Theodore Gaza, George of Trebizond, 
Cardinal Bessarion, Gregorius Tiphernas, and others, he won staunch 
supporters, even among the Reformers. Melanchthon was one of 
them and it cost Amerbach his position. No greater monument 
could have been raised to him at the time than the five volumes of 
the Aldina Major (1495-98), no more untiring devotion lavished on 
his text than that of Victorius, Muretus, Camerarius.? Luther’s 
language was correspondingly violent against the “verdammte 
hochmuetige schalkhaftige Heide.” It is true that he excepted 
the Poetics from his sweeping condemnation, but the exception could 
not destroy the general impression. The Poetics lived through the 
Middle Ages in sorely mutilated and misinterpreted Syriac and 
Arabic versions and subsequently in Herman’s translation of the 
shortened paraphrase by Averroes. Later on, however, in the first 
half of the sixteenth century, translations and commentaries became 
frequent.’ Aristotle began, at that time, to assume the position of 
supreme legislator of Parnassus, which he did not yet occupy in the 
early Renaissance, but to which the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, after Scaliger, raised him with an eagerness nothing short 
of astounding, and which nothing but a passionate craving for 
authority, utterly foreign to our times, can explain.‘ Among other 
possible legislators of poetry Longinus was hardly known,’ but the 
influence of Horace, although little in the foreground, was continuous 
and strong. Especially in the drama, the precepts of Evanthius- 
Donatus and Suetonius-Diomedes found the readiest acceptance. 
Cicero and Quintilian were abundantly quoted. 

The question now is asked: What was the attitude of the man 
of letters, especially the dramatist, toward poetical laws and rules 


1 Truth to say, “ Aristoteles ist zwar ein guter und listiger dialecticus gewest, der 
den Methodum und richtigen ordentlichen Weg im Lehren gebalten hat; aber die Sachen 
und den rechten Kern hat er nicht gelehrt, wie Cicero.’’— Werke, Frankfurt-Erlangen, 
62, 341. 

2 Cf. Pauly, Real-Enc. d. class. Altertumswiss., II (1895), 1031. 

3Cf. Spingarn, Literary Criticism in the Renaissance (New York, 1899), pp. 16 ff.; 
J. W. Cunliffe, ‘Early French Tragedy,’’ Journal of Comparative Literature, I, 303. 

4Cf. Spingarn, p. 141; Borinski, Die Poetik der Renaissance (1886), p. 81. 

5’ One of the few who mention as much as his name is Zesen, Das hochdeutsche Heli- 
konische Rosentahl (1669), pp. 22-23. 
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as, in the main, laid down by Aristotle and his more prominent suc- 
cessors? We do not wish here to expound the historical aspects 
of the poeta nascitur theory in Germany. Whether they believed 
that a poet must have inborn gifts, or held that training alone was 
sufficient; whatever position they took with regard to Poetics and 
Aeraria, sedatives for the wild Pegasus or tonics for the weary Muse, 
there was, apart from that, the crucial question: Shall we have 
binding rules or not, and, if so, how binding ? 

There is, of course, a background of submission; there is the 
dumb, colorless crowd of the subservients, who follow the rules 
because somebody made them, theirs not to question but obey. 
In the sixteenth century their name is legion. Michael Hiltprandus 
prints with his double drama Ecclesia Militans (Dilingae, 1573) three 
testimonials: the first from a professor of theology, vouching for the 
Catholic orthodoxy of the play; the second from Johannes Vicaeus, 
professor of philosophy at Oxford, assuring that “nothing was found 
in it which might seem to deviate from the rules and precepts of the 
poetics” (“. . . . Nihil in ea reperi, quod ab artis poeticae rationibus 
ac praeceptionibus alienum videatur’’); the third signed by M. Joh. 
Engerdus, Professor Poeseos at Ingolstadt, who found that the pedes 
et syllabae were made ad unguem. This was certainly love of author- 
ity with a vengeance. Balthasar Crusius! Franciscus, Eutrachelius,? 
and Aegidius Hunnius anxiously follow the rules, and so do many 
others. ‘‘And to what purpose?” one might ask, when, in spite of 
the well-meant efforts of scores of rule-abiding schoolmasters all 
over Europe, Ascham, scanning England, France, Italy, and Germany 
for a perfect tragedy, could find ‘‘not one, I am sure is able to abide 
the trew touch of Aristotles preceptes, and Euripides examples, save 
onely two, that I ever saw, M. Watsons Absalom, and Georgius 
Buckananus Iephthe.”* The harshness of this verdict was, maybe, 
likely to dishearten a dramatist, but it would gladden the heart of 
the critics. 

The next century saw the advent of Opitz. He had studied the 
rules as they were taught by Aristotle and Horace in the past and 


1 Exodus Tragoedia, 1605. 
2 Esther (1549); cf. Schwartz, Esther im deutschen und niederlandischen Drama 
(Oldenburg, 1896), pp. 201 ff. 
3 The Scholemaster (ca. 1570), ap. Cunliffe, Early English Classical Tragedies (Oxford 
1912), p. lxxix. 
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more recently by Vida and Scaliger, “so auszfuehrlich dasz weiter 
etwas darbey zu thun vergebens ist.’”’' But there can never be too 
much of a good thing, apparently, and Opitz wrote, or rather pieced 
together, a little treatise of his own, at which the mantle of the 
wizard fell on his rather narrow shoulders, and he was the lawgiver 
for a long time. It might be interesting to follow his fortune. Its 
curve, in a way, measures the popularity of the rules in Germany, and 
to trace it is like taking a flying trip through the literary thought 
of a century. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF MARTIN OPITZ 


Saluted by Tscherning as the Homer and Maro of his time; 
celebrated by Fleming, who was then writing his sonnets in the 
wilds of Tartary, as the prince of German song, and by Dach, as the 
marvel of the country; toasted in 1627, at a banquet in Strassburg, 
as the greatest of German poets, he finally reached the zenith of his 
glory when Buchner, the Wittenberg Professor Poeseos, addressed him 
as follows: ‘‘Our country’s muse cannot rise any higher and must rest 
on the summit where you have placed her. Meanwhile we shall 
follow you and adore your footsteps, thus, however, making sure 
that we shall not die in complete obscurity” (“Non potest ascendere 
altius Musa patria et necesse est ut quiescat eo fastigio quo tu collo- 
casti. Interim te sequemur et tua vestigia adorabimus, sic tamen 
non obscuri prorsus morituri’’).” 

Moller puts him in the first rank of the German poets’ and his 
merits as a reformer are upheld in academic dissertations. Neither 
are his claims overlooked in foreign parts.° 


1 Buch der Teutschen Poeterey, ed. Braune, p. 8. 

2 Epist., 51; cf. Morhof, Unterricht von der deutschen Sprache und Poesie, ed. 1700, 
p. 387. Whoever cares to read more of such nauseous adulation is referred to the pages 
of adjectives and verses devoted to Opitz and stored in Bergmann’s Aerarium Poeticum 
(1677), pp. 1296 ff. See also Reimmann, Versuch einer Einleitung in die Historiam 
Literariam (1708-13), III, 450 ff. 

§ Tyrocinium (1656). 

«Joh. Schreinerus defended the following thesis in his dissertation on Problemata 
Poetica (1674): ‘‘Multum alienus est a pristina facie modernus Germanae Poeseos nitor, 
cujus reformationis autor Opitius erat, nec infelices successores Flemingius, Schottelius, 
Ristius pluresve alii.” 

5 Baillet declares: ‘‘On dit que c'est lui qui a débrouillé cette Poésie, qui lui a donné 
ses régles, sa mesure, ses accroissemens, qui l’a rendu fixe et qui l’a mise en l'état, o2 nous 
la voyons aujourd’hui.""—Jugemens des Savans (Paris, 1668), IV, 108 ff. 
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This was a meteoric start to which a sudden end might have been 
predicted. It may be that, after such extravagant praise as Buch- 
ner’s, a reaction was bound to come. 

In 1637, while Rist was still appreciative of Opitz,’ there were 
persons about who took a strangely sober view of his achievements. 
There was Harsdorfer denying him originality,? and Hoffmann von 
Hoffmannswaldau, who came very near modern valuations of the 
idol, but whose opinions would have sounded nothing less than 
sacrilegious to the Opitz devotee of thirty years before.* 

Poor Opitz! In 1683 the Frankfort professor Adam Ebertus,‘ 
after the model of Boccalini’s famous Ragguagli di Parnaso, with 
Erasmian picturesqueness and in racy Latin, described the shameful 
treatment meted out to Opitz on the mountain of song,*® and a few 
years later Weise was speaking of “dear Mr. Opitz” in a condescend- 
ing way and with many French words. On the whole, excepting the 
two years at the end of his life as Historiographer Royal of Poland, 
Opitz had been a poor wretch, a wanderer on the face cf the earth, 


ae . Der seinen fruchtbaren Tau der gruendlichen Poetischen Unterweisung 
erstlich ueber seine Landeszleute die Teutsche/mildiglich hat auszgegossen . . . 
(Poetischer Lustgarten). At his death he praisod Opitz and thereby incurred, as he 
believed, the lifelong persecution of the mysterious ‘‘Simei.’’ Cf. Das friedewtinschende 
Teutschland (1647). 


2 Starting from the principle that originality makes the poet, he concluded that Joost 
van den Vondel, the contemporary Dutch poet, was not wrong in denying Opitz the title 
of poet: ‘weil er gar wenig aus eigener Erfindung/viei aber aus andern gedolmetschet 
habe"’ (Gespraechspiele, IV [1647], 62 of the Zugabe). Cf. also Hertzbewegliche Sonn- 
tagsandachten (Niirnberg, 1649, 1650), and the author’s ‘‘ De Nederlandsche letterkunde 
in Duitschland in de zeventiende eeuw,"’ Tydschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal-en Letterkunde 
(Leiden), XX XIII, 25 ff. 


? Hoffmannswaldau chiefly emphasizes Opitz’ merits in point of poetical reform 
(Deutsche Ubersetzungen und Gedichte (Breslau, 1679]). 


4 Quinquaginta Relationes ex Parnasso (Hamburg, 1683). Boccalini’s influence 
(1556-1613) on Joh. Val. Andreae, Harsdérfer, and especially Schupp in his later years, 
is noticeable. Partial translations into German were published in 1617 and 1641. An 
almost complete edition, reprinted in 1644, appeared in Frankfort in 1644. Cf. P. 
Stétzner, ‘‘Trajano Boccalini und sein Einfluss auf die deutsche Litteratur,’’ Archiv 
(1899), CIII, 107-47. 


5 Opitz, exhausted by the excesses of a lewd life (‘‘popinas leronesque nimium sec- 
tandi’’), clad in rags, has fallen asleep on a heap of manure within the precincts of Par- 
nassus. He is caught and put to rope-twisting, escapes, but is caught again and brought 
before Apollo. Conrad Celtes, good soul, offers him part of his clothes, but Opitz 
declines, hoping that his rags will soften the judge’s heart. And now the Humanist 
repays Opitz with interest for whatever the latter, and more especially his followers, in 
their nationalistic zeal for the language of the people, may have said against the Latin- 
writing pundits. After a sharp reprimand the cringing wretch is bound over to behave 
decently and dismissed (Relatio XXV). 
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mostly dependent upon patrons; and Weise, who was something of a 
“climber,” has his mouth full with the names of more substantial 
people: Schottelius, who is “Hoff-Rath” in Wolfenbiittel, Hars- 
dérfer, “ein vornehmer Patritius und Raths-Verwandter” in Niirn- 
berg, or Hoffmannswaldau, who was “ Praeses”’ in Breslau.' 

No wonder, then, that from Morhof to Statius, through Jaenich 
and Wahl,” and in spite of an occasional word in his favor,’ the atti- 
tude toward Opitz became increasingly critical or indifferent. It 
was high time when Gottsched came to the rescue and in a public 
lecture, in 1739, paid solemn homage to the mighty one who had 
fallen so low.‘ In 1747 Opitz is already treated as an object of 
literary research,’ an indication that he was no longer regarded as 
a living force in literature, and that Gottsched’s “Lobrede,” in spite 
of the high tribute paid, was a dirge. 


But to revert to the first half of the seventeenth century: After 
Opitz the followers of the rules were no less numerous. Klaj was 
proud to be one of them® and Mitternacht marveled at the success 


1 Curiése Gedanken, andrer Theil, 1692. 

? Morhof also quotes Buchner, while disagreeing with him, repeats the charge made 
by Harsdérfer, and even dares to say that Opitz was not the first to reassert the rule of 
natural accentuation of verses, but Petrus Denaisius, on the testimony of Melchior 
Adami (Morhof, Unterricht, ed. 1700, p. 387). Of course, we know that Johannes Claj 
(of Herzberg) in his German grammar of 1578 enunciated the principle before Opitz, 
and that the Dutchman Abraham Van der Myle expressed it in 1612, in his Orthographia 
Belgica. Opitz himself quotes the example of Tobias Hiibner. Jaenich sticks to Opitz, 
but Wahl is skeptical about reformers. He does not indorse Buchner as to Opitz and 
declares: ‘‘Von denen allzustrengen Reformatoribus der Teutschen Sprache will ich 
jetzo nichts gedencken, weil schon jedermann bekannt dasz sie nicht so viel Fruechte 
gebracht als sie wohl gemeynet"’ (Anleitung zur poetischen Elocution, 1706). This passage 
does not occur in the edition of 1709 (Wahl, Kurtze Einleitung ([1715]). With indifference 
more wounding than any scorn, such a creature as J. J. Statius declares in 1715: ‘* Dieser 
Mann hat zu seiner Zeit einen ziemlichen Beyfall gehabt"’ (Der wohigebahnte Weg zu der 
deutschen Poesie {1716]). 

*An anonymous author—Benjamin Neukirch—in 1697 believes that Buchner'’s 
praise, of course, was exaggerated, but that nevertheless Opitz did “. . . . mehr als 
man meynet, und dasz viel Versmacher in Deutschland leben, welche die Kraeffte dieses 
Poeten noch nicht erkennet"’ (Vorrede von der Poesie, in Herrn von Hof'mannswaldau und 
andere Gedichte, (Leipzig, 1697—1709]). 

4 This ‘“‘Lobrede auf Opitz"’ reprinted in Gesammelte Reden, and which is said to 
contain a number of opinions of contemporaries down to Leibniz, was not accessible to 
me. 

5’ Cf. Gottsched, Beytraege (Leipzig, 1732-1742), VII, 54, 74, etc.). 

6 Herodes der Kindermérder, 1645. But Elias Schlegel, as Schmid (Chronologie des 
deutschen Theaters, 1775) points out, showed how little the rules were really respected in 
this drama. Cf. also Critische Beytraege, VII, 355. 
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of the rule-scorning English comedians,' while Morhof,? Rappolt,’ 
Triller* still unquestioningly cling to tradition and authority. 
Certain authors, from the sixteenth century on, while standing 
for the rules, would feel urged to know and say why. Schosser, 
for instance, contended that they were after all only reasonable, 
those “boundaries which reason determines and which the leader 
of the Peripatetics has shown us” (“Terminos quos ratio fixit et 
princeps Peripateticorum monstravit ... .”).5 The Jesuit Alex- 
ander Pontanus professes to believe in the rules, but in his opinion 
Aristotle and his followers have failed to point out a really easy way 
to Helicon, failed to write a treatise which the teachers would find 
easy to explain and the students easy to understand. Hence his 


own book.*® 

Rist, like Morhof, has heard of heretics who question all author- 
ity.’ However, there must be rules, he thinks, and besides they 
have been drawn by Opitz “aus der Sprachen Natur.’*® At this 


1 They do not seem to owe their success to the rules: ‘‘Zwar die Engellender/und 
andere im Lande herumbstreichende Comoedianten/als welche entweder agar nichts oder 
nicht viel besonders studiret haben/sind hierum wenig bekuemmert/wie aus denen 
Engellaendischen Comoedien/so in zweyen voluminibus zusammen gedruckt/satsam 
zu ersehen stehet/als in welchen fast nicht eine einige zu befinden/die nach den vorge- 
schriebnen legibus und praeceptis durchgaengig eingerichtet wire, . . . .’"—Der unglueck- 
selige Soldat und vorwitzige Barbierer, 1662. 

2 Unterricht, ed. 1700, 190 ff. 

3 Professor D. Rappolt, of Leipzig, was a full-fledged critic. He wrote a commentary 
to the Christus Patiens of Hugo Grotius, which was supposed to be a well-nigh perfect 
tragedy, and tested it with all the known critical acids ‘‘nach den scharffen Reguln des 
Aristotelis, Horatii, Heinsii und Scaligeri.’’ It was edited by his no less learned son-in- 
law, L. Feller, Leipzig, 1678. 

4In 1723 Dan. W. Triller wrote a commentary to the Christus Patiens, this time in 
German, calling the work of the Dutch jurist a Wunderwerck, in which none of the rules of 
“ Aristotile, Barnes [sic], Dryden, Sarrazin, Corneille’’ had been violated. 


5 Disputatio de Tragoedia (1569). 

* He scoffs at the notion that poets are born and can really be poets without any 
training, as if, he says, ‘‘poets grew from seed, spontaneously, like mushrooms in the 
woods and did not need any rules.’’ An orator, they think, needs training (‘‘At poema 
jubentur & putantur posse fingere, qui eius artem nullam gustaverunt: qui neque de 
eius fine, partibus, & partis cuiusque proprietatibus per nebulam aliquando audierunt’’). 
But the rules, even as they are, might be better. Aristotle is obscure, the text mutilated 
and imperfect, and he speaks only of tragedy. Horace never intended his epistle to the 
Piso’s as a treatise on poetics and as for Scaliger, Vida, and others, they are copious, subtle, 
incisive, but—unsatisfactory! (Institutiones Poeticae [1594].) 

7“... . Die doerffen wohl fragen/wer dem Opitio befohlen habe/gewisse leges 
von der Teutschen Poeterey auffzusetzen/es moechte wohl ein jedweder seine eigene 
Prosodey schreiben.” 

§ Musa Teutonica, 1643. This point of view is emphasized in 1725: ‘‘ Diese Regeln 
sind nichts anders als die Ordnung, welche die Natur erfordert und alle gute Poeten 
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point the argument of common-sense was the only one that would still 
hold out. There were too many writers in revolt, Germans and 
foreigners, some even putting forth in treatises their bold negations.! 
Finally the rules appeared to be supreme again, at least for a short 
time. The heretics were chastised and Weise was most cruelly 
spoken of by Gottsched.? But, almost unnoticeably, a great change 
had come to pass. It was understood, in theory at least, that there 
was to be no more unreasoned tyranny of the rules. There is no 
slavery in obeying the laws of nature and the dictates of common- 
sense. And that was just what the rules were at last taken to 
represent. Witness Gottsched: “Es kommt also nicht auf das 
Ansehen Aristotelis, oder andrer Critikverstandigen an; die solche 
Regeln nach ihrem Eigensinne ausgedacht haetten. Die gesunde 
Vernunft hat soleches die Griechischen Tragoedienschreiber ge- 
lehrte, ehe diser Weltweise die Regeln der Dichtkunst abfassete.’’® 
The traditionalists had thus been slowly compelled, first, to 
account reasonably for their attitude and thereby make it clearer, 
not only to others, but perhaps also to themselves, and, concomitantly, 
to abate their claims and learn a certain tolerance. Of course, there 
was an underlying reason. Considering the strength which the 
legions of authority usually possess by numbers and inertia, the 
force and aggressiveness of the opposition must have been great; 
and indeed it was little short of astounding. To be sure, no German 
before Gottsched ever came near Shakespeare’s imperial self-reliance, 


claiming as his privilege: 
to o’erthrow law and in one self-born hour 
To plant and o’erwhelm custom.‘ 


gehalten haben. Der fuernehmste, welcher uns hierinnen den Weg gebahnt, ist bey den 
Griechen Aristoteles, und bey den Lateinern Horatius gewesen. Diesen sind zu unseren 
Zeiten Vida, Scaliger, Vossius, Rapinus and andere gefolgt, welche alle doch nicht so 
weit gesehen als der erste.""—Anleitung zur Poesie, Anon. (Breslau, 1725). 

1 Picander-Henrici, for instance, although respectful of the rules in general, has 
“tor nuetzlich befunden, die Regeln der Kunst nicht so genau, als wohl billig, in acht zu 
nehmen. Diese Entschuldigung wird um so geneigter angenommen werden weil sich 
der fruchtbare Comoedien-Schreiber in Spanien, Lope de Vega damit fortzukommen 
getrauet/und solches in einem Gedicht: Arte nuevo de hazer comedias in este tiempo, 
welches er der Academie zu Madrit zugeschrieben, angefuehret.'’’"—Teutsche Schauspiele 
(1726). 

2 Versuch einer critischen Dichtkunst vor die Deutschen, 1730, pp. 593-94. 


* Beytrage, III, 616. 
‘ Winter's Tale, Prol. IV. 
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But strange to say, the Humanists (whose dramatic history is not 
known as it should be) came very near it. 

Gnapheus chose the theme of the prodigal son for one of his 
comedies, a theme which skirts tragedy at points. He knows it 
is ‘against the rules of comedy which Flaccus handed down to us.” 
Nevertheless he wrote his play. ‘For I prefer,’’ he said, ‘‘to observe 
the respect due to piety rather than the decorum of literature” 
(“Malui enim pietatis respectui quam literaturae decoro alicubj 
servire . . . . crimen levius quam a sensu et rei dignitate recedere.’”! 
To him the subject was the main matter, not the form into which it 
was to be put. To violate the rules of Horace was to him a “lighter 
offense than to deviate from the dignity of the subject.”” Why should 
the rules laid down by a heathen philosopher, “Aristoteles der 
Haid,” bind a Christian dramatist ?? The heathen tolerance and 
promiscuity of the Renaissance is a thing of the past, said Nicolaus 
Barptolomaeus.* This is a new age and a new race. Therefore, 
says Johannes Sapidus, who knew the critics down to Alexander 


Donatus: 

. we cannot follow, neither do we want to/the art and custom of 
Antiquity. /For in our time, in contrast to that bygone age,/Things have 
a different aspect, arrangerment and foundation;/The way of living has 
changed, the worship of God has changed,/The mutual intercourse of men 
has changed,/Not only in public but in private life;/Hence also a changed 
way of writing is necessary. 

‘ . at nos nec potuimus nec uoluimus sequi 
Artem atque morem, quem tenuit antiquitas. 
Nam aetate nostra, prisco ab isto tempore, 
Rerum alia facies, ordo & institutio, 

Alius modus uitae, alius est cultus Dei, 

Alia hominum communicatio inuicem, 

Non publice solum, sed et domestice: 

Unde & alia ratione scribendi est opus.‘ 


To Naogeorg the critics objected that his tragedies were no 
tragedies. To be sure, he replied, ‘I know what they do not like in 


! Acolastus (1529), ed. Bolte. 

? As he is called in the title of a play of 1511 (Goedeke, Grundriss, I, 333). 

* He has only four acts in his tragedy Christus Xylonicus (Colon., 1537; also in 
Trag. & Com. aliquot (Basil, 1541]). But this French monk impenitently declares that 
“Christian liberty refuses to be bound by those far-fetched heathen rules”’ (‘‘ Christianae 
libertatis rationem anxiis ethnicorum legibus astrictam esse noluit’’!). 

‘ Anabion, Argentorati, 1539. 
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them: the comical elements which I insert for relief. I do not 
delight in bombast or endless words; I do not confine my subjects 
to the Greeks, and you will rarely hear me exclaim ‘ Vae’ or ‘Iuppi- 
ter.’ I leave that to Sophocles and to Euripides, and to Seneca. 
They were successful enough in their time, but the times have 
changed.’”' This was independence with just a dash of defiance, but 
it was not perjury to the masters of antiquity. They were expres- 
sions of their own time and as such to be honored, and it was no 
inconsistency of Naogeorg to translate into Latin the Ajaz and the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles. It was not scorn, only the logical adapta- 
tion to changed circumstances. “We have often offended against the 
rules of ancient Comedy, not in contempt, but as a matter of expedi- 
ency,” said one of the Humanists in 1590 (“In leges veteris Comoediae 
saepe peccabimus, non contemptu sed consilio’”’).2_ Ludovicus Crocius 
wonders how anyone can bother to uphold the rules. “Who will 
fight for a thing which time has antiquated? Where is Athens? 
where is the Roman Forum? where are the Megalensic games? 
where are the circuses and the theaters?” If all these have perished, 


why do we still enforce rules which were observed by the poets at the 
time when these flourished ?* Further instances of a fine spirit of 
independence might be shown in Gregorius Hollonius, of Liége,* Hein- 
rich Cnaust of Berlin,® and Cornelius Schonaeus of Delft. Thus we 
observe the Humanists, actuated by a strong sense of nationalism, 
which seems to have arisen in the Netherlands and in Germany as 


1 Further he remarks: 


At nunc si eorum quisquam agat tragoedias 
og spectandas uel ipse Diphilus 
Exhibeat, explodetur, huius si modo 
Genius popelli notus est satis mihi. 
. .. . Si auferas sententiarum lumina, 
Atque grauitatem dictionis propriam, 
Inisipidius nec esse insulsius, 
Nec tempori huic minus fatebere idoneum. 
(Hamanus Tragoedia, 1583.] 


In the dedication of his Iudas Iscariotes (1552) he again upholds his claim of being the 
representative of a new kind of tragedy. His translator Dam. Lindtner (Von der Kénigin 
Esther und Haman [1607]) has assimilated his spirit. 

2‘*De humanitatis regno comoedia altera, in qua de criticis, poetis obscoenis: et 
aliis ad literas spectantibus agitur,’’ 1590, MS, Munich, Hof- und Staatsbibl. ap. Francke, 
Terenz und die Schulkomoedie in Deutschland (1877), p. 140. 

3 Tragicae comicaeque actiones (1605). 

4 Lambertias (Antverpiae, 1556). 

5 Agapetus (Argent., 1562). 

6 Triumphus Christi, Comoediarum altera pars (Amsterdam, 1595). 
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early as, and maybe earlier than, in Italy,! and which perhaps has 
shown itself stronger in those countries than anywhere else,’ con- 
tending, to be sure, for freedom from the ancient rules, but not from 
rules as such. The changing conditions of life should be expressed 
by changing laws, they held; but they would not have been Human- 
ists if their sense of form and their love of mental discipline had 
forsaken them. With the Jesuits the question took a different 
turn. That great fighting body, in discovering the hitherto almost 
neglected possibilities of the school-drama, decided, with a char- 
acteristic mixture of traditionalism and originality, not to discard 
the ancient rules, but to rejuvenate them. They may be said to be 
the first who understood these rules and, deftly modifying them, to 
have created a modern dramaturgy in Germany. The Jesuit 
Avancinus calls the sacred unities a “superstition” and shows scant 
respect to mere lawgivers who do not test their own precepts: he is 
a practical man (“Ego practicos eos imitor, quos suspicio: non 
propterea deteriores: quod minus vetustos. Saeculi hoc vitium est, 
non artis, quod tam sero tam illustres viros protulerit’”’). For this 
was the secret of the rejuvenating process: When men use certain 
means for ends that are very dear to them, those means, even if they 
are poor, are thoroughly vitalized. The Jesuits wanted popularity 
and success for the glory and extension of the Catholic church. As 
a body they were exceedingly shrewd; consequently only those who 
could achieve results with the audience were given their boards, and 
in order to get results these gave the public what it wanted. The 
editor of the Ludi theatrales of Jacob Bidermannus owns it quite 
frankly: the author has offended Flaccus occasionally? Be it so. 
He knew the rules well enough, though, but: “rather believe me, 
reader, I have done it in sane deliberation, for my object has been 
solely to suit the inclinations of my audience.’ 

After all, why be pestered with rules, even if practical necessity 
did not brush them aside? They are not an eternal and unchangeable 


1Cf. Spingarn, op. cit., pp. 162 ff. 

2 Cf. Borinski, op. cit., p. 22. 

3 Poesis dramatica (Colon., 1675), I. 

‘Whatever he may have written, Bidermannus had his reasons. He tried like 
Terence: ‘‘quoquo modo effecisse, Populo ut placerent, quas dedisset fabulas” (Ludi 
theatrales [Monachi, 1666]). 
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institution.! Few would disagree on this with the Jesuits when 
we reflect that even Scaliger had said so in connection with some 
rule of the chorus, and he a rule-monger himself: “If now somebody 
should do in a different manner, I think he would be allowed to, just 
as our predecessors claimed that it was allowed to them” (“Si quis 
aliter nune fecerit, puto ei licere posse, quemadmodum sibi licuisse 
voluerunt ille’’).2 And Scaliger, at that time, certainly enjoyed 
the respect of the literary world of Germany. Opitz wrote verses 
for him*® and found it difficult to believe that Scaliger was a mere 
man.’* Klaj shared his feeling in this regard: if Scaliger was not 
more than a man, at least he was all that a man could possibly be 
(“. . . . also dasz es gar scheinet/als wann die Natur an diesem 
Manne versuchen wolle/wie weit sich des Menschen Kraeffte in der 
Geschikklichkeit erstrekketen’’).° With independent minds like 
Schupp, the matter of the rules again bears a different aspect. 
Such men are constitutionally adverse to rules: they are too strong. 
And, strange to remark, it hardly occurs to anybody to question their 
behavior. Thrown round the radiance of Shakespeare or the majesty 
of Goethe, the mantle of the rules would appear shabby, as it would 
seem skimpy on the broad shoulders of a Luther or a Rabelais. 

Schupp simply could not understand the use of rules. 

Ob das Woertlein und, die, das, ihr, und dergleichen kurz oder lang sei, 
daran ist mir und allen Musquetirern in Stade und Bremen nichts gelegen. 
Welcher Roem. Kaiser, ja welcher Apostel hat ein Gesetz geben, dasz man 
einer silben halben, dem Opitio zu gefallen, einen guten Gedanken solle 
fahren lassen? Ihr vornehme critici, sagt mir, ob der koenig David in 
seinen Psalmen sich allzeit gebunden habe an die Reguln, welche Pindarus 
in seinen Odis observirt hat? Und ihr, Teutsche Poetae, sagt mir ob 
Lutherus, wann er traurig oder freudig gewesen und sein Gemuet zu erquicken 
ein geistreiches Liedlein gemacht, darin er mehr auf das Anliegen seines 
Herzens und auf die Realia, als auf poetische, isabellische, florabellische, 


1 The first German Humanists had already said so, but they may have been preju- 
diced by their hard struggle against Scholasticism and by their very strong conviction 
that they had opened a new Christian period in the drama as well as in life. 

2 Poetices (1561), L, II1, cap. 97, 2d ed. (1581), p. 377. 

‘“*Dann wann ich was dein werth dir 
libersenden wolte/So kont ich nichts verehrn/als dich nur dir allein’’ (ap. Moller, Tyro- 
cinium [1656], p. 81). 

‘ Ein Mann, ein blosser Mann/Der Adler in der Luft/redt alle Vélker an (ap. Pesch- 
witz, Parnassus, vo. Scaliger). 

5 Lobrede von der Theutschen Poeterey (1645), p.8. Thereasonsof Scaliger’s popularity 
in Germany are well explained by Borinski, Poetik der Renaissance (1888), pp. 10 ff. 
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corydonische, galateische phrases geselien hat, allzeit in acht genommen 
hab’ eure Antipericatametaparbeugedamphirribificationes poeticas sive in 
Parnasso sive in Helicone ex utero parturientis Minervae, non sine risu 
prudentiorum Satiricorum productas.! 

That this protest was effective would appear from the pamphlets of 
Sacer and Caldenbach, both directed against the stringency of the 
Opitzian rules.” 

In certain academic circles, in Marburg, e.g., this independence 
was curiously misinterpreted. Schupp’s friend Conrad Bachmann 
once thought: ‘Was sich reyme das reyme sich.” But when Schupp 
became acquainted with “Opitzian/Buchners/Harsdoerfers/Caesii/ 
und anderer vornehmen Teutschen poeten Schrifften und Anleitung 
zur Poeterey” and gave him these to read, the aged Hessian laugh- 
ingly said: ‘Wer von Natur inventioes ist/copiam verborum hat/ 
und in bonis authoribus belesen ist/und will sich auf den Notfall 
nicht resolviren, dasz er wolle innerhalb 14. Tagen ein Teutscher 
Poet werden/der ist nicht werth dasz er Brot esse The 
fact is that Bachmann, and many with him, had no idea of poetry. 
They seem to have perceived only the externals, and quite imperfectly 
at that. The appearance of poetics in the vernacular, while possibly 
heightening their discrimination in what they took for poetry, cer- 
tainly also cheapened it in their eyes, by making it appear so easy of 
attainment. As a result Schupp’s whole-souled declaration was to 
them only an encouragement to treat the rules offhand. Where 
Schupp implied the necessity of genuine poetical endowments, they 
only saw the advisability of being von “ Naturinventioes.” Yet 
even that was an advance and a sign of impending change. 

In 1675 an anonymous author of clownish expression but wide 
information and shrewd sense, and who must have known of the 


1 Morgen- und Abendlieder, Schriften (Hamburg, 1701), I, 896, ap. Goedeke, Grund- 
riss, 2d ed., III, 235. Written before 1661, when Schupp died. Also quoted by Neu- 
meister, De poetis hujus saeculi praecipuis (1695), vo. Schuppius. 

2 Christoph Caldenbach’s protest appeared anonymously as Der pedantische Irrthum 
des Uberwitzigen doch betrogenen Schulfuchses (Rappersweil, 1673). Schupp’s gibe 
furnished G. F. Sacer, i.e., Hartmann Reinhold, with his second title: Reime dich oder 
ich fresse dich (Nordhausen, 1673), the first title of which may have been borrowed by 
Abraham a Sancta Clara, in spirit a twin brother of Schupp, for a collection of sermons: 
Reimb dich oder ich liss dich (Salzburg, 1684). Neumeister also mentions the second title 
under Plavius, alias Plauen, M. Joh. 

*Anden Leser. Sonderlich an die junge Teutsche Poeten (Morgen- und Abendlieder. 
Schriften, [1663], p. 935). Goedeke wrongly represents this as an utterance of Schupp 
himself. 
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French Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes, surveying the situation, 
found that the Germans spurned neither the ancients nor the moderns 
and were treading the middle way, removed alike from the rude 
ignorance of the “English comedians” and effete slavery to the 
rules: His verdict was correct. Among Harsdérfer and his 
friends and even among such sedate philologists as Schottelius,? 
the idea was rife that their age had other needs than the ancient times, 
an idea which they may have received from the fiery Humanists, 
quoted above, and which they themselves passed on to the frisky 
protagonists of the “Galante Zeit.” 

Its application, however, was modified. The needs were seen 
no longer to be social, ethical, but individualistic, sentimental. 
With the increasing importance attached to natural gifts, the power 
of the rules steadily decreased. It is one of the strains of the “Gal- 
ante Zeit” to appreciate the finer inborn qualities while debasing 
them into mere adornments of a life alike futile and materialistic. 
The doctrine of the infallibility of nature, never theoretically denied, 
but in practice ever scornfully neglected, was coming into its own, 
borne upon the wave of Rousseau’s popularity. 

Thus Christian Weise has no use for rules: “Wer ein Ingenium 
dazu hat/der wird sich selber finden: und wer keine Naturalia dazu 
hat/der wird sich aus meinen Regeln schlecht erbauen.’”* But judg- 
ment, of course, should always guide one: “Das ist der beste 
Kistler, der sich den nothwendigen Umstanden nach an keine 
Regel bindet und gleichwohl die besorglichen Absurditaéten zu ver- 
meiden und zu verbergen weisz.’* Weise was a man of the world, a 
Weltmann, and he had noticed that the classics were not the main 


1 Alamodisch technologisches Interim (Rappersweil, 1675). 

* Harsdiérfer quoted the views of the Italian Bisaccione—Maiolino Bisaccioni of 
Ferrara, best known as a writer of historical novels, 1582-1663—who held that as to 
operatic pieces in general ‘‘ Aristoteles ist nicht mehr der Poeterey Gesetzgeber/und 
Euripides/Aristophanes/Sophocles/solten so wohl von uns zu lernen haben als Plautus 
und Terentius’’ (Gesprdchspiele [Niirnberg, 1641-49], IV, 44). Schottelius, expressing a 
desire to see a German write a treatise on poetics like that of Scaliger, had his doubts as 
to the extent to which the ancient rules should be taken into consideration, as‘‘. . . . wir 
doch in einem anderen/sonderlich in Freuden- und Trauer-spielen/nicht eben nach der 
Griechen und Lateiner Gesetzen/sondern vielmehr nach unseren und itzigen Arten 
und Weisen solch Spiele zu verfertigen/uns einzurichten haben moechten... .”’ 
(Teutsche Vers- oder Reim-Kunst [1645], ed. 1656, p. 266). 

3 Lust und Nutz der spielenden Jugend (1690). Just the thing to say for the author 
of the Zweyfache Poetenzunft and the arch-enemy of Zesen. Cf. Die drey aergsten Ertz- 
narren, cap. 11; Ueberfluessige Gedanken, X, 12. 

« Comoedienprobe (1695). 
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thing to get on in the world (“. . . . niemand wird bey den wichti- 
gesten Staats-Handlungen auch wohl in gemeinen Angelegenheiten 
sehr avanciren, wenn er seinen Vortrag nach der Ciceronianischen 
oder nach der Aristotelischen Leisten einrichten wolte’’).! Natural 
gifts, if properly trained by practical usage, were sure to lead one 
much farther.2 It is no far ery from Weise, galant, and full of 
Affecte, to the teeming libretto-writer of the period, Barthold Feind. 
With a pen dipped in hysop as often as not, he wrote many pages on 
the technique of the opera. But even he declared finally: “‘ Methodus 
ist und bleibt allemahl arbitraria.” Besides, he believed that his 
field was different: “In den Opern . . . . last man sich nicht gerne 
so enge Gesetze vorschreiben,’’* a view which Harsdorfer had already 
expressed and of which the authors of school-dramas also claimed 
the benefit. In the latter case, as a result of the many material 
difficulties for the regular and frequent supply of dramas, distribution 
of parts, rehearsals and productions, relaxation in theory naturally 
followed upon relaxation in practice. Feind’s colleague Menantes 
agreed with him, putting the opinion of the pre-Gottschedian period 
“in a nutshell” when he wrote “.... weil alle theatralische 
Sachen in der Opinion beruhen, darf man eben in einem und anderm 
Dinge kein Distelkopf sein, sondern musz dem Theatro, der Materie, 
der Zeit und andere Circumstantien eine Freiheit lassen.”* The revolt 
had clearly spread beyond control. 

In 1704 Omeis, Professor Poeseos in Altdorf, makes it very plain 
that a great change had come to pass. Rules there were to be, but 
it was understood that their basis should be the German drama! 
He knew Aristotle but did not consider him as a lawgiver, neither 
did he protest against the usage of his own time as he found it.5 
There is a crowning fact expressed by this calm aposteriorism and 
this absolute acceptance of the legitimate growth, or at least change, 
of literary forms. Even among the most ardent devotees of the 
classical, the excellence of nature had become a tenet. Classical 


1 Neue Proben von der vertrauten Redenskunst (1700). 

2As Avancinus had observed before: “. ... manche aus einem blossen guten 
Exempel zu guter Imitation gebracht werden, da ein ander aus allen Regeln nicht eine 
gute Zeile wird zuwege bringen.’"’"—Weise, ibid. 

3 Gedanken von der Opera (1708), p. 86. 

4 Die allerneueste Art zur reinen und galanten Poesie zu gelangen (1722), p. 412. 

5 Gruendliche Anleitung (Niirnberg, 1704). 
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texts were quoted to order: Cato and Cicero, nay Tertullian, were 
called upon to testify.!_ The era of absolutism was past indeed. 

In the meantime, of course, Aristotle had fallen from on high. 
In the main his career had been triumphant everywhere, in spite 
of both the quiet subversiveness of certain commentators and the 
sensational attacks of the Patrizzi-Bruno type.? In 1717, however, 
in Germany, he was merely an object of scorn: ‘However great 
Aristotle may have been in his time, at present many have reached 
such a degree of impudence, that they cannot speak of him with 
enough contempt” (“Quantus uir autem Aristoteles etiam suo 
tempore fuerit, tamen eo impudentiae multi dilabuntur hodie, ut non 
satis contemptim de eo loqui sciunt”’). 

A not unimportant conclusion may be drawn from this. On close 
examination, the Critische Dichtkunst, although ostensibly a monu- 
ment to traditionalism, is partly an expression of the rival claims. 
To the scholar who re-reads it with the foregoing outline in mind, this 
may become more striking. In spite of Gottsched’s autocratic 
instincts of which one is conscious all through the book, silent admis- 
sions, unobtrusive restrictions, a toning down of the once sweeping 
assertions and a general atmosphere of reasonableness distinctly 
confirm this impression. 

When we further remember that Gottsched’s period of influence 
was to be followed, after 1740, by the almost passionate reaction 
of the Swiss Reformers, of Gellert, of Lessing, we can discern more 
clearly under the appearances the essential weakness of a system 
undermined by more than two centuries of destructive criticism. 
Pseudo-classicism was tottering on its bases and Gottsched’s massive 
work, once down, was to give longer and more effective service as a 
tombstone than as a temple. To be sure, under the circumstances 
the Sturm und Drang period loses something of its romantic abrupt- 
ness. Yet a heightened consciousness of historical sequence may 
compensate for the loss. 

JoserH E. GILLET 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 





1 Cf. Car. Colezawa, Ezercitationes Dra (Pragae, 1703), I, ‘‘ Ad Lectorem."’ 


3 Cf. Spingarn, op. cit., p. 165. 
5 Boltz, De causis jacturae res literariae (1717), p. 91. 
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THE RHYTHMIC FORM OF THE GERMAN 
FOLK-SONGS 


III 


THE CHAIN 


The rhythmic group next larger than the row—a combination 
usually of two rows—is the chain, one of the most important divisions 
of the song. 

As the music-metric length of the row was four crests with their 
intervening troughs, we have in the chain normally a group of twice 
that length, namely, of eight crests, which is co-ordinate with a 
melodic series of four or eight measures.! 

The foregoing statement considered alone would seem to indicate 
that there was little of importance offered by a discussion of this 
group which had not already been discussed in connection with 
“rows.” But that such a conclusion does not agree with the facts 
in the case will, I think, soon become apparent. The chain is fully 
as important as the row, if not more so. It represents really a 
complete group, of which the row is often only an incomplete part. 
This completeness is clearly discernible whether we view it from its 
melodic aspect or from that of the text. For the melody shows at the 
end usually a partial or complete cadence, which is coincident with 
a deep pause in the text—often a full stop as at the end of a sentence. 

In examining over a thousand songs, I have found many types 
of chain, some of them fundamental and others rare or exceptional, 
It will now be my purpose to review the typical ones, and indeed in 
the same order as I have, in preceding articles, reviewed the rows. 


THE CHAIN OF TWO-PART MOVEMENT 
COMPOSED OF ROWS BEGINNING WITH UPBEAT 
No. 1. Hort No. 392. 





A => A 


ao A = A 
3-2 r £ — NS | 
SSS SSS Sr eS Se SS 
rvs ~s ¢ oe @ s 6 a oe g @ 











(a) Een ka - le- man - den rok, (5) een wit man - tlijn-tje d’rop, 


1 Cf. on the nature of the chain also Saran, Deutsche Verslehre, p. 169. 
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We have here to do with a chain which is found in comparatively 
few songs. It is composed of two similar rows, in both of which the 
fourth crest syllable and the preceding trough syllable are lacking 
and are represented by pauses or long notes which fill out the orchestic 
frame. The rows usually have aarhyme, rarelyab. The similarity 
between the text rhythm of the two rows is supplemented by a simi- 
larity of melodic procedure and of music-metric form between the 
two corresponding parts of the melody. The text similarity often 
goes so far as to result in the second row being a repetition of the 
first. See, for instance, Hort Nos. 987, 1699a, and 1785.' 


No. 2. Hort No. 744. 


A 











= 
(a) Ent -lau-bet ist der Wal - de (6)gen die-sen Win-ter kalt. 





This differs from No. 1 simply in that a fourth crest syllable is 
added to the first row. It is the most singable and by far the most 
widely used chain in the German folk-songs, representing a combina- 
tion of practically all the points of excellence which make for easy, 
smooth singing, namely, the two-time, the upbeat in both rows, the 
omission of the last trough syllable of its first row,? giving the row 
klingender rhyme, the second row of three crests only and of mas- 
culine rhyme, thus providing the chain with the most popular rhyme 
sequence, a b (or z a), and finally, proportionate pauses—a lighter 
one between the two rows and a heavier one at the end of the chain. 
No wonder the chain is popular. 

There are, to be sure, other chains, as we shall see farther on, 
which have some or indeed most of these points of excellence, but 
the very fact that they are lacking in even one* of those vital char- 
acteristics just enumerated seems to have prevented them effectually 
from rivaling this form in popularity. 

This chain, while conforming in its general proportions to the 
original orchestic form, does not, as we have just seen, fill that form 


1 Further examples of this chain are found in Hort Nos. 304, 326, 392, 558a, 643, 
751, 1025, 1088, 1142, 1354, 1393, 1394, 1402, 1423, 1510, etc. 
2 Cf. Modern Philology, XIII, No. 10, p. 577. 
The rare chain No. 1, for instance, differs from this No. 2 in but one particular, 
its masculine a a rhyme. 
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out fully. This is perhaps the reason why it is rarely used in just 
those varieties of songs where orchestic fulness is a necessary asset, 
as in march and dance songs. I have found it, for instance, used but 
five times in the more than a hundred dance songs (those with 
melodies) in Hort, whereas elsewhere in Hort this chain is used in an 
average of about one song in every four. It is most frequently 
used in the love songs, Hort Nos. 371-740. 

There seems to be a firm stateliness to this movement which is 
not possessed by any other. When I sing the melodies which have 
this movement as their foundation, they impress me as being sturdy, 
echt deutsch. It certainly was no mere accident that such songs as— 


Hort No. 293. O Magdeburg halt dich feste! 
1392. O Strassburg, o Strassburg, 
1700 (Binzer). Wir hatten gebauet 
(Scheffel). Alt Heidelberg, du Feine! 


where solid fatherland-love is the predominating note, assumed 
this form. Observe in this connection also such earnest religious 
songs as— 

Hort No. 1967. In Schwarz will ich mich kleiden 


1999. Ich ging einmal spatzieren 
2000. Von Gott will ich nicht lassen 


and the knightly ballad, 
Hort No. 94a. Es taget in dem Osten.! 


Professor Ernst Feise calls my attention, in this connection, to 
such dance songs as Hort Nos. 930, 931, and 978, which in spite of 
this same form of chain express a decidedly gayer mood than that 
of the extracts above. He wonders if the apparent adaptability of 
the movement to such various emotions is due to changes in tempo 
or to other factors. I believe tempo is the commonest factor. It 
is surely possible to change the mood of this or, for that matter, any 
movement by a change in tempo. Other factors are probably the 
melodic procedure (jumping about in large intervals is of itself a con- 
comitant of gaiety while a step-wise rising and falling is more sedate), 

1 Further examples of No. 2 chain are Hort Nos. 244, 245, 251, 256, 257, 259, 262, 


263, 276, 285, 287, etc. 
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the mode (melodies in major are brighter and happier than those in 
minor or in many of the old church modes), and the time (3/8 and 
6/8 time are “hopping,” 2/4 and 4/4 are “walking,’”’ movements). 

But the fact remains that this chain was seldom used when such 
light jesting as we find in Hort No. 978 was the mood of the text. 
This fact alone convinces me that there must be something innately 
sedate in the movement itself. 

Professor Feise tells me also that he finds this chain in 31.7 
per cent of all the iambic four-beat poems in F. Avenarius’ Hausbuch 
deutscher Lyrik (Miinchen, 1910), and in almost all German Abend- 
lieder. This shows that it is popular with the “art’’ poets and that 
they have interpreted its basic Stimmung with clear insight. 

I might add that it is the much-used “sixes and sevens”’ of our 
English hymns. Its use in English poetry is curtailed, however, by 
the rarity of words in our language which lend themselves easily 
to its klingender rhyme. 

The temptation to vary in individual songs from this fundamental 
type of chain—one which was so nearly ideal for the singer—was not 


great. But we do nevertheless find some variants. There are 
songs, for example, where the upbeat to the second row is lacking. 
This peculiarity is found especially where this second row is in the 
nature of a joyful exclamation or a refrain. An example: 


Hort No. 1441. Es taget vor dem Walde, 
Stand auf, Kitterlein! 


A reason for this is not hard to find. The text word which forms the 
upbeat of the second row usually serves in the capacity of a conjunc- 
tive joining the two rows of the chain. In an instance like this, 
however, where the sentence is complete in the first row, such joining 
is unnecessary and the useless conjunctive is dropped.’ 

I shall mention one other sort of varying chain. There are 
some songs of this type where the first row has a less full form than 
has the example “ Entlaubet,” etc. (No. 2, Hort No. 744), above. 
Examples: 


1 Cf. G. Brandsch, ‘‘ Die Tonalitaét des Auftaktes in den deutschen Volksweisen,"’ 
Archiv des Vereins far siebenbirgische Landeskunde, N. F. 36, No. 3, p. 426, where he 
speaks of this upbeat from the standpoint of its conjunctive function in the melody. 
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Hort Nos. 1392 and 1700. (Cited above.) 


No. 1660. Ich weiss mir drei Bliimlein 
931. Der Meie, der Meie 
1707. Ach Gretlein, ach Gretlein 
1888. Im Sommer, im Sommer 
Here the two bonds in the text are brought into clear relief by means 
of a sort of parallelism in both text and melody.’ 


No. 3. Hort No. 958. 


oe 
sana 


(a) Freu dich, du schd - nes Baurn - meidl! 

















‘ A ’ \ 
(6) Wir wol- len Ha - bern sé - hen* 


* Further examples of this chain are Hort Nos. r-4 325, 893, 912a, 958, 988, 1123, 
1316, 1341, 1439, 1594, 1617, 1619, 1788, 1904, 1952, e 


Both rows are of the type of row (a) of chain No. 2 above. 
The exact metrical similarity of the two rows in this chain is a 
ruling factor in the peculiarities of its environment. The tezt 
similarity invites also a corresponding melodic similarity (or is it the 
other way around ?), which is always marked and which sometimes 
goes so far as to make the two melodic rows identical, as for instance 
in Hort Nos. 1916 and 1940. But the melody of the first row, in this 
as well as in most other forms of chain, closes with only a semi- 
cadence or even no cadence at all. That is, the closing effect in the 
melody is here not complete. So of course when we repeat this melodic 
“phrase” or otherwise restate it in the second row, the case remains 
musically the same—the closing effect is still incomplete and we do 
not seem to have reached the end of the chain. It is by reason of 
this unclosed feeling at the end of such pairs of rows, that sometimes 
a third row, which closes with the full melodic cadence, is appended, 
and we have a chain of the melodic-rhythmic form a a’ b, as in Hort 
Nos. 743a, 1704, 1790, 1993, etc. 

This situation in the melody is, of course, paralleled in the text. 
That is, the sentence is not complete with the second row, but runs 


1 Of. Modern Philology, XIV, No. 2, pp. 77 and 84. 
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on, often with only a slight pause, into the third row, with which it 
closes. An example: 


Hort No. 7482. 
mee > ~>— 7 


= i a — 


(a) Inns-bruck,ich muss dich las - sen, (@’)ich fahr da- hin 

















cena 
~ oa } = 
x 3 @ H 7. « 





endl 
~ me al 
a» = 
fy 


— 
mein Stras - sen (6) in frem - de 











No. 4. Hort No. 450a. 


A —— Ps 


raw 4 
‘sesso = } 2 
oo 











rvs 


/ 
(a) Mir. ist ein schdns-braun Mel - de-lein 





A 
| rn /° af i 
/s — - = ~~ Pa 

ts 


t SO“ 
(bd) ge - falln in mei - nen Sinn, 














In (a) all four crests and all four troughs are represented by syl- 
lables; in (6) three crests and three troughs. The second row of 
this chain has, almost without exception, the one form which we see 
in the example above. I have, however, found a few instances 
(Hort Nos. 367, 977a, 1120, and 1907) where its upbeat is lacking, 
and, indeed, for that same reason which we noted on p. 105 above— 
that the row in question, in its function as an exclamation or refrain, 
is syntactically independent of row (a), as for instance: 


Hort No. 977a. Et gieng en Paterke langs te Kant, 
Hei, ’twas in de Mei! 
I might also mention, in passing, sporadic chains like the follow- 
ing: 
Hort No. 1646. All mein Gedanken, die ich hab, 
Die sind bei dir! 
in which (b) is very empty of trough syllables, having the metric 


x 


form — 1 is =. 
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This chain is and has been for centuries much used in the folk- 
songs. It forms the basis of the “Chevy Chase” strophe, which I 
shall discuss in a following part of this study.’ 


No. 5. Hort No. 1119. 


A oon 





re ene 
ee crear 








wd + / ‘ / \ 
(a) Den lieb - sten Buh - len, den _ ich han, 


a A 
4 T = 2 a 
—? +4 


+f + 
= == 
(8) Der liegt beim Wirt im Kel - ler, 

It differs from the foregoing type (No. 4) in one point only—in 
(b) the fourth crest is represented by a syllable, though the trough 
syllable preceding it is lacking. This gives the chain a strong closing 
effect. This closing effect is the real strength of the chain, and is 
undoubtedly one of the factors in making this the second most 
popular chain in the German folk-songs. It is found in “Ein feste 
Burg” and in very many others of the most beloved songs of early 
as well as more recent times.? 

As in chains Nos. 2 and 4, there are also a few examples of this 
type which drop the upbeat at the beginning of the second row, and, 
indeed, under precisely the same circumstances here as there. 
Examples in Hort Nos. 1124, 1125, and 1146.8 

No. 6. Hort No. 1026. 









































(6) Und mft den Fis - sen trapp, trapp, trapp! 


1 Further examples are Hort Nos. 345, 352a, 367, 406, 415, 428, 447a, 448, 4600, 
462, 502, 521, 531a, 532, 537a, 551, 555, 557a, 595, 652, 700a, 718, etc. 

2 Feise’s statistics indicate a great popularity of this type also in ‘‘art'’ lyrics. It 
comes second in frequency among the poems of iambic four-beat rows in Avenarius, 
op. cit. 

3 Further examples of chain No. 5, the regular type, are Hort Nos. 258, 268, 270, 
288, 310, 311, 313, 357a, 376, 395a, 396a, 426, 427, 433a, 436a, 437, 444, 446, 449, 465, 
470, 471, 479, etc. 
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This chain is equally popular with type No. 5. More than a 
hundred songs in Hort use it. And it was as popular in the older 
folk-songs (fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries) as in more 
modern times. In practically all instances its two rows rhyme 
with each other. We see also in this chain now and then the drop- 
ping of the upbeat in the second row. Examples in Hort Nos. 
460a, 517, 902a, 1252, 1253, and 1761. 

The fact that the music notation in Hort of some of the older 
melodies using this kind of a chain shows at the beginning of the first 
row an apparent lack of upbeat should not lead us to believe that we 
have to do with a special form of chain. The first measure of the 


following, for instance, 


Hort No. 961 (alte Melodie). 
5 erie: | \ 
a | = a > ne 
-SS SS TSS SS SE ESS 
LE f— le 


Im Mai, wenn all die Vég - lein sing’n 














has the beginning trough and should really be sung in a manner 
approximating, 


f= 
‘ev 


/ 
Im Mai, wenn etc, 

















as is clearly shown by the text and also by a second melody of this 
same song, which Béhme gives in Hort, Vol. II, p. 731.1 

We sometimes find a pair of rows which are like the component 
parts of this chain No. 6, but which become a real chain only after 
a third row has been added. This third row is usually of a different 
(shorter) type from the first two—often of the metric form— 


4 
ee ee 


1Cf. John B. Beck, Der Taki in den Musikaufzeich 0 des 12. u. 13. Jahrhun- 
derts, in Riemann Festschrift (Max Hesse), Leipzig, 1909, p.170. Some further examples 
of this sort of beginning are in Hort Nos. 485, 839, 1307, 1442, 1973, etc. 
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An example: 
Hort No. 1992. 


A ae 
— aR 
oe + 
+—# a 














ak 
— 
@ 





+ 
a 
\ 


(a) Wie echén leuch- tet der Mor - gen - stern, 


=> 
A A “~~ 





a oe = = 
fp ee 
1 = C a - 
/ 
(a') Voll Gnad und Wahbr-heit von dem Herrn, 











A 4 
are: = 











~ 
S 
Co 





E 
(b) Die otis - 8e Wor - zel Jeu - se. 

This sort of chain is found very often in the folk-songs and church 
hymns of earlier centuries, more rarely, however, in songs of recent 
times. By reason of its three-row length it is found usually in 
strophes of three (rhyme sequence a a b), five (a a b x b), and six 
(aabeccb) rows.' 


No. 7. Hort No. 1330. 

Frisch und kriiftig. . 

45-—-e * = 
Dr 

4 null + = 











/ \ 
(a) Das Feu - er - rohr, 

















(b) Re - gle - ret un - sre stir - ke Faust. 

This chain is too long to be popular. There are only a few 
instances of its use in Hort, and none of these few songs was widely 
sung for a long period. Most of them, indeed, are easily traceable 
to “art” sources. The orchestic frame is over-full. The crowded 
condition is felt here at the juncture of the two rows (at which place 
crowding is especially objectionable), where, instead of the normal 


1 Some further examples of the three-row variety are in Hort Nos. 243a, 252, 282, 


283, 294, 295, 305, 358a, 401, 863, etc. 
Further examples of the normal chain No. 6 are Hort Nos. 228, 235, 281, 466a, 
541, 598, 607, 755, 769b, 795, 878, 881a, 932, 945, 946, 955, 1062, etc. 
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pause, we have to hurry two syllables into one orchestic trough time. 
This has to be done in order to take care of that extra (last) syllable 
in the first row. 

There is a tendency in some songs to alleviate, in various ways, 
this crowded condition. Hort No. 1353, for instance, consumes 
three of the syllables in the upbeat as follows: 


CHIN Id dld PIMIM III, 


Hort No. 1366 puts the melody into 6/8 time, and inserts an inorganic 
pause between the rows. See also Hort Nos. 361, 355, 759, 828, and 
2002. 

Chains of still longer rows than those already discussed are even 
rarer among the folk-songs, and are found only in songs that have the 
fewest earmarks of wide popularity.’ 


COMPOSED OF ROWS BEGINNING WITH DOWNBEAT 

The downbeat chains, like the downbeat rows, their component 

parts, are rare, in contrast with those with upbeat. In the following 

pages I have been able to give approximately complete lists of the 

songs in Hort in which the different downbeat chains occur. A 

comparison of these lists, therefore, will show in a general way the 
comparative popularity of the various chain forms. 


No. 8. Hort No. 1708. 
a A 








a a 
4+} 





J 








r] \ 
(a) Hop-chen, hop hop he! (b) Lor - chen, Mad - chen, ateh! 


There is only one other example in Hort (No. 622) of exactly this 
form. It is, rather, a variant of this that is more important and more 
widely used, namely, a form which, in omitting the first interior 
trough of the first row and inserting the upbeat at the beginning of 
the second row, appears like the following example: 


Hort No. 8386. Tanz, Liebchen, tanz! 
Ich kauf dir eine Kapp! 


1 Examples, Hort Nos. 608, 650, 673, 1369, 1378, 1379, 1764, and 1804. 
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In order that we may see with what uniformity this peculiar 
“Sleep, baby, sleep” chain occurs, I shall cite one from each of the 


songs: 
Hort No. 1219. Tra—ri—ro, 

Der Sommer der ist do! 

1568. Spinn, Madchen, spinn! 
So wachsen dir die Sinn! 
Ta-bak, Tabak, 
Du edles Kraut, [upbeat lacking] 
Schlaf, Kindlcin, schlaf! 
Der Vater hiit’t die Schaf, [cf. Hort No. 1807] 
Mah, Lammchen, mih! 
Das Limmchen geht ins Holz, 

1850. Maikiéfer, flieg! 
Der Vater ist im Krieg, 

1913. Bet, Kindchen, bet! 
Morgen kommt der Schwed, [upbeat lacking] 


Hort No. 1963. 
a > A = A ate A 
aa i ST aa i ah im msl 
ee ee | | 
i F HM msl 


{J a. a a 
v a oC - 














(a5 du ar-mer Ju - das, (6)was hast du ge - tan?# 
* Further examples are Hort Nos. 505, 786a, 1029, 1298, and 1892. 
This chain is found in a small group of songs. It is like the fore- 
going, No. 8, except that its first row has the fourth orchestic crest 


represented by a syllable. 
There are a few variants having the upbeat between rows, like’ 


Hort No. 1150. Martein, lieber Herre, 
Nun lasst uns frdhlich sein. 

Compare this rarely used chain with the most popular one in the 
German folk-songs, No. 2. Note how similar they are. They 
differ in only one detail, the presence there and the absence here of 
the beginning upbeat. This is still further proof of the importance 
of what at first sight might seem to be an insignificant characteristic 
of the German folk-songs.? 


1 See also Hort No. 1749. 

2 Feise's statistics (see p. 104 above) show the same tendency in “‘art'’ lyrics. Among 
the 96 in Avenarius which use the tetrameter, only three use this chain, whereas 20 use 
chain No. 2. 
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No. 10. Hort No. 1870. 


+ 4 = A 


an 





A 
2 a: 
/ \ 
(a) Rin - gel, Rin - gel, Rel - he, (6)sind der Kin-der drei - 
* Further examples are Hort Nos. 1818, 1842, 1843, 1871, and 1974. 





Here both rows are exactly like the first row of No. 9. 
Many songs have a variant of this chain, showing an upbeat in 
the second row, as for instance: 


Hort No. 1830. Backe, backe, Kuchen, 
Der Backer hat gerufen! 
The dropping of various trough syllables, usually in the first 
row, is another common variation. See for instance:? 


Hort No. 1825. Hop, hop, zehren, 
So rie’n die Heeren, 
Ad tek Ble Gd Find ote een 06 tot 

That this “ Ring around the rosie” movement is a very popular 
one with children may be surmised from the foregoing extracts. 
And this surmise becomes a conviction when we recognize the fact 
that also all the songs which I have cited thus far (in the footnotes, 
by number only) in the discussion of this type are children’s songs. 
This conviction has led me to look farther into the songs which Béhme 
has collected in Hort under the heading “ Kinderlieder,”’ namely 
Hort Nos. 1806-1917 (only about 70 of them have melodies), with 
the purpose of determining still more definitely how far the children 
go in discarding the upbeat and other trough syllables. And I find, 
(a) that in all but a few instances the songs which the children them- 
selves sang start with the crest syllable—the downbeat, even though 
the upbeat may and does often appear at the beginning of rows other 
than the first; and (b) that those types of chain predominate in which 
other trough syllables are lacking in an unusual degree. 

That these same conditions hold, though perhaps in a slightly 
less degree, in the songs the German children are singing at the present 


1 Further examples ‘are Hort Nos. 1222, 1778, 1804, 1810, 1811, 1822, 1827, 1830, 
1840, 1841, 1856, 1879, and 1891. 
2 Further examples are Hort Nos. 1182, 1808, 1809, 1810, 1811, 1822, 1855, 1856, and 
1891. 
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day becomes clear when we examine the excellent little collection of a 
hundred children’s games with melodies, called “Ringel Ringel 
Reihe,”’ collected by K. Henninger (Schaffsteins Blaue Bandchen, 
Nr. 51, Kéln, 1913). Out of the hundred songs, 37 begin with the 
downbeat. 

That both these characteristics, the absence of upbeat and a 
freedom in the matter of trough filling within the row which often 
allows two or more crests to be contiguous, are notable characteristics 
also of the oldest extant German songs makes it clear how well the 
old native German character of rhythm has been preserved in the 
untutored and natural expression of children. 

Why do the songs of children show just these traits? Perhaps 
they start on a strongly accented syllable because they feel instinc- 
tively the strength of such a beginning. A trochaic form of foot has 
been found by psychologists' to offer a stronger start for a rhythmic 
series of impressions than does an iambic form. 

As to their leaving out interior trough syllables, this may be the 
result of their absolute freedom from the binding rules of poesy. 
The makers (“art”’ poets) of the very earliest extant German rhymed 
songs showed this same independence (or ignorance?) of the exotic 
Romance principle of alternation (cf. Saran, op. cit., pp. 259 and 
260 ff.). German folk-songs in general have always shown a similar 
freedom in this regard. Alternation means even less to children. 
They use in song their simple store of words with little making over 
from the natural spoken form. Their only “rule” seems to be that 
the fundamental orchestic crests which are marked by their bodily 
movements (in their rounds and other games) must each be provided 
with a syllable. The troughs may “shift for themselves.” 

Hort No. 2091 has added a row (cf. with the subclass of chain 
No. 6, p. 109, above): 


a) Wer das Elend bauen will, 
a’) der mach sich auf und zieh dahin 
b) wol auf Sankt Jakobs Strassen! 


1 Cf. M. Ettlinger, ‘Zur Grundlegung einer Asthetik des Rhythmus,” Z. f. Psych. 
u. Physiol. der Sinnesorgane, Bd. 22, p. 186. 
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Hort 548) has added two rows (perhaps under “‘art’’ influence): 
a) Ach wie ists méglich dann, 

a’) dass ich dich lassen kann! 

a”) Hab dich von Herzen lieb, 

b) das glaube mir. 


No. 11. Hort No. 764. 
~ a 


ray A ee... ~- a > A » sh ie 
— a — A A a ra] 
2 
+ 
rvs 


i iv) i ee [= as 
¥ - 














(a) Mid-chen, wa- rum wel - nest du, (6) wel- nest du 80 sehr?* 

* Further examples are Hort Nos. 9100, 1532, and 1915. 

The first row has all four orchestic crests and all intervening 
troughs represented by syllables. The second row has but three 
crests and the intervening troughs. 

The inserting of an upbeat between the two rows, as in the follow- 
ing example, is not uncommon:! 


Hort No. 1694. Werden wir so traurig sein, 
Gebt uns ein gréssres Glas! 
No. 12. Hort No. 9595. 
haf, 








= + ¥ 
t \ / 
(a) Mor-gen woll’n wir Ha - fer mib’n, (6) wer soll den uns bfn - den?* 


* About 30 so in Hort have this chain. Among them are Nos. 334, 349a, 368, 
435, 510d, 582, 669, 776, etc. 


This is like No. 11 except for the presence here of the fourth 
crest syllable in the second row. Here as elsewhere the upbeat 
syllable tends to intrude at the beginning of the second row, as in 
Hort Nos. 1893, 2006, and 2020. Here also we have now and then 
that popular dropping of the second trough syllable in the first row, 
which has the effect of deepening the pause between the two bonds, 
thus dividing the row into two distinct halves. See for instance? 


Hort No. 1885. Griines Gras, griines Gras 
Unter meinen Fiissen! 
1 Purther examples are Hort Nos. 1705, 1723, 1847, and 1896. 
2? Another example, Hort No. 2041. 
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The meter of this chain, that is, as far as the text alone is con- 
cerned, will be recognized as being exactly like that at the beginning 
of the famous ‘“Gaudeamus igitur.’” 


No. 13. Hort No. 2080. 


A — — A = 
car A A SS se S| 





_ 
mr 
| 








: 1 
(a)S Ma-ri- a, jetatist’s Zeit, (6)dass man vonein - an-der scheidt; 


All four crest syllables and all three intervening trough syllables 
are present in both rows. 

The chain in just the metric form of the foregoing example is 
not common. But chains which have this as their basic form, 
although varying from it in some particular, are of more frequent 
occurrence. The variations are caused by differing degrees of trough 


fulness.? 
A peculiar way of fitting this chain to the melody is illustrated by 


Hort No. 682. 
te 
aa 











T T 
I] 
(a) Ihr Ge-dan-ken hal - tet efnt (6) ihr ver-meh-ret mei -ne Péin.* 
* See also Hort Nos. 835, 873, and 1795. 


No. 14. Hort No. 712. 
r 4 . ‘ 


re — ae oer 
} —a 7 t H a O 
(a) L{n-chen ging ein - mal spa - ale-ren (5) fn den Myr-ten-hain. 

















ak 


This recent and very rare form of chain hardly deserves to be 
called a “folk-song type.” I shall give it a number (No. 15, p. 116), 
however, merely for the sake of completeness.’ 


1 Cf. Modern Philology, XIV, No. 2, p. 92; cf. also p. 127. 

2 Examples having the upbeat or beginning trough in the second row are Hort Nos. 
1262 and 1954. Hort No. 1817 drops the first intervening trough syllable in the first row. 
Other examples showing further aspects of trough emptiness are Hort Nos. 613, 614, 
1276, 1457, 1720, and 1874. 

2 Further examples are Hort Nos. 830, 1168, 1331, and 1719. All these songs are 
from the nineteenth century. 
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No. 15. Hort No. 992. 








(a) Tanz mir ’mal die sfe- ben- eprin- -ge, (b) tanz mir ’mal die sfe - ben!* 


* Nos. us. $06 and 1688 exe the a other so which I have been able to find in Hort 
showing this chain. wid — 


Here the second row is longer than that of No. 14, by one (crest) 
syllable. 
No. 16. am Joye 1546. 


(a) Iéch das nit an é- lands Li- -we ET an ar - me Bo - re-stand* 








*® Further yoy are Hort Nos. 347, 504, 514, 566, 568, 587, 645, 661, 681, 727, 
773, and about 20 others 


The first row remains as in the preceding chain, but the second 
has four crests and their three intervening trough syllables. It is 
more widely used than No. 15." 

In some songs the melodic setting takes the chain out of the 
downbeat class by creating out of the first two syllables in each row 
a dissyllabic upbeat as follows: 


Hort No. 568. 


Ernst. A : 
— _| 
ew Om so J 


——-——=—= a 














(a) Wah - re Freund-schaft abil nicht wan - ken, 


a pm A st A 
_ > = sdilnaaaell =, 
a — 
& = ss wl ee L 
ra v La —_ 














/ \ 
(65) Wenn man gleich ent - fer - net ist,* 
* Further examples are Hort Nos. 347, 774, 793, 862, and 1388. 


This sort of adjustment of the text to the melody sometimes leaves 
unduly long pauses at the ends of the rows, especially at the end of 
the second one. And inasmuch as the folk-songs seem to “abhor 
a vacuum,” they strive to fill up such vacant places partially or in 


1 Feise’s statistics (cf. p. 104 above) show that this chain is the basis of 33.3 per 
cent of the trochaic four-beat poems in Avenarius; primarily an ‘‘art'’ chain? 
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such a degree as will make of them pauses of normal length. It is 
interesting to note, for instance, how a march song (in which genre, 
by the way, such holes in the melody are especially undesirable) 
has refilled one of these empty measures with spoken words: 


Host No. 1388. 














(a) Pfeif-chen, wer hat dich er - 











(6) Wem ver-dankst du dein _Be-stéhn? (Eins! Zwei!) 


No. 17. Hort No. 1580. 
Sehr missig. 
L A 














@ Y a 
dl e 


(a) HGrt, ihr Herrn, und _ lasst euch 


Qt —— gh ’ 
= = t oe ——s 
- = ee eee o ] 


——— 














ry 
(6) Un - sre Glock hat zehn ge - schla- gen: 


Here we have the orchestic framework exactly filled by the text. 
And this very “exact filling’? may be looked on as a defect; or better, 
it would be a defect in any song other than the above, for no oppor- 
tunity is given the singer for effects like that, for instance, produced 
by the klingender rhyme, which we saw in connection with chain 
No.2above. This gives a jerky, commonplace, unmusical impression. 

The metrical similarity of the two rows and the resulting feeling 
of incompleteness after they have been sung (cf. p. 105 above) invite 
a continuance of the text sentence, a sort of overflow. This overflow 
sometimes has the effect of adding another dissimilar row to the two 
similar ones, making a chain of three rows, as in Hort No. 1347: 


a) Lustig ists Soldatenleben! 

a’) Fir den Herzog wolln wir geben 

b) Unsern letzten Tropfen Blut: 
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No. 18. Hort No. 761. 


A => i A 
= —— == 
ay - @ 


(a) Le - be - wohl, du, dle ich e- wig fe - det 


A 
— 




















(b) Le - be- wohl, Ge-lieb- te, den- ke mein! 

This type is composed of the longest of the downbeat rows. It 
is rare, and occurs only in songs which seem to be rather the produc- 
tions of individuals than the accrued results of the Zurechtsingen of 
the masses. 

The spoken text of this chain, considered alone, is a trochaic 
pentameter. But the melody, in taking it out of the downbeat class, 
changes the aspect of its metric scheme altogether. 

Such a chain is, without some such melodic manipulation as we 
see above, impossible in the orchestic framework into which all chains 
have to be fitted. But manipulation of this sort is artificial and 
foreign to the real songs of the folk. See also Hort No. 672. 


THE CHAIN OF SCANT THREE-PART MOVEMENT 
COMPOSED OF ROWS BEGINNING WITH UPBEAT 
Inasmuch as the difference between these scant three-part chains 
and the two-part ones is, in the main, simply one of “foot’”’ structure, 
I shall be content to treat them with greater brevity than has been 
my practice in the previous section. 
The component parts of these chains are the rows discussed in a 
previous article.’ 
No. 19. Hort No. 898. 
o + A = A 
4G J k———> = 
ee 
__F a < a ee 
ys e 
(a) I wouss a kloans Hau-serl am Roan, 
aes A 


o + A A 
Ve a | - > a —s ma | 
tr 

= SE Y a — | 
oe ‘ ad 


























A. art 
” A 


(5) das Hu - serl is gross und nit kloan;# 


* Further exampies are Hort Nos. 628, 629, 1425, 1493, and 1752. 


This chain is closely related to No. 1 (p. 100 above). 


1 Modern Philology, XIII, No. 10, pp. 576 ff. 
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No. 20. Hort No. 4096, 
.. =~ ” A = 
} ee | —*_f- — 
an mi 2. - 
=> >> = = 
g 


(a) Vor mél - nes Herz - Neb - chens Fen - ater, 


$f 


























/ \ 
ist ein kla - rer Sprung;* 


se are ed ee 354, 4082, 591, 635, 7140, 739a, 1321, 1362, 1371, 
1404, 1551, 1925, and 208 


This type is, in the ia of its rows, similar to chain No. 2 
(p. 102 above), the one which we found to be the most singable and 
the most widely sung chain in the German folk-songs. This chain 


also is very popular. 
No. 21. aaa No. 542. 


ets = 
I ps — = ¥ 
- ri) 
(2) Mit sanf- tem Kum-mer und Sor - gen 
4 = = 
== —saeee =F 
F o o E 
— 
(b)er - wach ich al - le Mor - gen,* 
* Another example is Hort No. 1765. 
This chain has the same general characteristics as has No. 3 


(p. 105 above), to which it is closely related. 
No. 22. Hort No. 394. 


at. A = As = = 
So — oe 

4 eR " * — — 
oe v v - , 


/ \ 
(a) Im Mai-en, im Mai-en ist’s lieb-lich und schén, 















































CA 


(b) da findt sich viel Kurz-weil und  Wonn’t# 

* Further examples are Hort Nos. 344, 584a, 1525, 1550, 1759, and 2069. 

This corresponds to No. 4 (p. 106 above). Notice how the 
melody, in holding out the last note of the chain, seeks to correct 
the unusual shortness of the second row. A similar tendency may 
be seen in Hort No. 833. 
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No. 23. Hort No. 1164. 








(a) De Har - tog von Brun-swyk, de harr sn al Peerd, 








/ \ \ 
(6) dat harr s6n_ sche - ve - te, 


This type corresponds to No. 5 of the two-part chains. All the 
other examples of this chain which I have been able to find (Hort 
Nos. 563, 921a, 1157, 1540, 1595, 1604, and 1903) show much of the 
trough emptiness which we see in row (b) above. They are really 
songs of the “folk” too, though they are with one exception (No. 


1540, from the sixteenth century) quite recent songs. 
No. 24. Hort No. 1199. 


e = 
4 + A on 
is == 
ry, e @ J 7 


(a) Hier e{nd die drei Wei - sen aus Mor - gen- land, 


o# A => A mS 


(b) der lfe - be Gott hat uns hie - her ge - sandt. 














In this type both rows have the structure of the first row of type 
No. 23. It is by far the most popular of all the scant three-part 
chains.! 

The two-part chain which is most closely related to this type, is 
No. 6. 

No. 25. Hort No. 1528. 


So == === 2: === == 


(a) Wie dan - te denn heu - te die We It noch be - ste - hen, 
A ate a 2 
oll ee 
a + = = 3 on 
LL 
L__ 


== 


(db) wenn kei - ne Berg - leut wirn! Gliick auf! 


1 Other examples are Hort Nos. 335, 338, 501, 589, 944, 947, 995, 1071, 1186, 1194, 
1196, 1503, 1742, 1859, 1899, 1939, 1944, 1959, etc. 
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This chain corresponds to No. 7 above. I have found but one 
other song showing this type, Hort No. 1526. 
No. 26. Hort No. 1107. 


A A — 











LI. ae he 
ee . 
ee See ee ee a 


Cy 





/ \ 
(a) ’Sisch wohr, ’sisch wohr, i will nfm -ma-meh itt - ge: 


fay ] A —. h A en _ 
} - NI = a 
4 ‘ = ie i aR laa 
cv 7 v 


(5) i ha g’sah’n & ge - bro - te-ne Och - se fla - ge.* 








* Further examples are 1167, 1169, 1614, and 1747. 

This has two long rows like (a) of No. 25. It corresponds to a 
chain of two-part meter which is found in Hort Nos. 650, 1764, and 
1804. But neither this three-part chain nor its two-part cognate 
(see footnote of chain No. 7) is a chain of the real folk-songs; that is, 
if we may judge by the character of the songs in which it occurs. 

COMPOSED OF ROWS BEGINNING WITH DOWNBEAT 

Here we shall discuss chains which are composed of the various 
types of rows shown in a preceding part of this study.’ And as 
those rows were rare, so must also be their combination into chains. 
The reason for their scarcity is probably that they embody just those 
two rhythmic characteristics—the downbeat beginning and the scant 
three-part movement—which seem to have appealed least to the 
“folk.” 

No. 27. Hort No. 1807. 


A 














ec 
4. \ 
(a) Schlof, Kin-de-le, schlof! ()din Va- der hist die Schof, 


This shortness of rows, which in most songs would be a detriment, 
does not seem offensive in the foregoing song. This is probably due 
to the tranquil nature of the song which allows the words schlof and 
Schof to be held out. 

Another factor in making the long pauses of this particular song 
appropriate is the melodic cadence with which both words, schlof 
and Schof are provided. Each word has thus a strong closing effect. 


1 Modern Philology, XIV, No. 2, pp. 70 ff. 
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This type of chain is exactly analogous to two-part chain No. 8. 
Further examples are lacking. 


No. 28. Hort No. 1002. 


A 











- 


(a) Ki, was bin ich fiir & lus - ti - ger Bub, 
A Saad A = 








(6) ich kann ja so swi-tzer-lich tan - zol 


I have found but two examples of this chain in Hort, namely, 
No. 1164 and the above. They are really nothing more than hybrid 
forms leaning toward chains No. 23 and No. 5. 


No. 29. Hort No. 1818. 


A => A 





=~ 





‘\ 
(a) Ni - na, Bu- bal - & schlof! 
A 





™ an j 








rf 
tT A 


\ 
(s) Ut de Mat - te wii - de d’8chof, 


I have found this chain with its exactly similar (except, of course, 
in the matter of filling out) rows in only three other songs: Hort 
Nos. 616, 1651, and 1936. But in the face of the small number of 
these songs it is interesting to note that they are from the nineteenth, 
seventeenth, and fourteenth centuries, respectively. Another inter- 
esting fact is that No. 1936, from the fourteenth century, is, like the 
nineteenth-century example given above, a cradle song. I cite from 
the older songs: 

Joseph, lieber neve min, 
Hilf mir wiegen min kindelin. 

So exactly the same slow three-part movement which is used 
today in songs which accompany the rocking of the cradle was used 
in the same way as long as six hundred years ago. 
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No. 30. Hort No. 1942. 


A A 
a Tae 




















ant a mel 
o 





(b) elngt die Mut - ter Jung - frau rein; 


Another song with this chain is the familiar “Du, du, leigst mir 
im Herzen” (Hort No. 578). I have found but two further examples, 
Hort Nos. 1455 and 1664. 


No. 31. Hort No. 980a. 
A 














(5) geh ich in Wald, schneid Réi -ser ab, Rei - ser ab. 


This is the famous “ Besenbinderlied”’ of the eighteenth century 
which was in 1820 fitted to Uhland’s “Es zogen drei Bursche wohl 
iber den Rhein.” I have found no further examples. 


THE CHAIN OF FULL AND REDUNDANT THREE-PART MOVEMENT 


A word as to my mode of classification. It will be remembered 
that in the chapters on full and redundant three-part rows I arranged 
the different types and considered them, not according to their length, 
for in this particular they varied but little, but rather according to 
their two most noticeable features—the presence or lack of upbeat 
and the varying degree of their syllabic fulness or redundancy. I 
shall use the same method of classification here. 
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COMPOSED OF ROWS BEGINNING WITH UPBEAT 


No. 32. Hort No. 1048. 














/ 
(a) Bald gras ich am Né-ckar, (b) bald gras ich am Rhein,* 


* Further examples are Hort Nos. 508, 636, 648, 654, 695a, 724, 735, 1015, 1040, 
aeei. — 1055, 1056, 1429, 1614, 1946, 1947, 2030, 2031, 2032, 2034, 2037, 2038, 2062, 
, and 2083. 


The “just full” chains are predominatingly of this type. Now 
and then we run across a chain both rows of which have the length 
of the first row in the “Bald gras ich” chain. An example is' 


Hort No. 1793. Mein Herz ist so traurig, 
Meine Augen voll Tranen. 

It will be noticed in the citation immediately above that the 
upbeat of the second row, mei-ne, is dissyllabic. This is illustrative of 
what we run across continually. That is, we find, from chain to chain 
and strophe to strophe, variation in the internal aspect of those 
chains especially which have the “ Bald gras ich” type as their founda- 
tion. Such variation, a division of the quarter notes so that they 
will accommodate two syllables instead of the normal one syllable, 
may occur at any point within either row except on the second quarter 
note of a measure and on the final quarter notes of the rows. 

The difficulties which such a condition throws in the way of 
determining, in the case of some songs, the “type” of chain used 
must be evident. I shall, therefore, not attempt such a determina- 
tion in detail, but shall simply append a list of songs where some such 
variation from the “Bald gras ich”’ type is found, but in which no 
other type is adhered to throughout the song.” 


No. 33. Hort No. 603. 











(a) Gor a win - der-liebs Dien - dl (b) hab i heunt woa - na sehn:* 

* Further examples are Hort Nos. 646, 1019, 1051, and 1052. 

This type, however, one which starts both its rows with a dis- 
syllabic upbeat, seems to possess the elements of stability; for we 


1 Cf. also Hort Nos. 623, 634, 723, 1054, 1145, and 1614. 
2 Such are Hort Nos. 57e, 89d (2d mel.), 1156, 1946, 507, 604, 656, 869a, 999, 1039, 
1561, 1624, and 2123. 
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find it holding its form pretty steadily throughout all the strophes 
of the songs in which it occurs. 


No. 34. Hort No. 71£ 














Ld ’ 
, \ x 8 
(a) Es wolltein M&-del gra - sen, (5) nach Gra-se wollt sie gebn;* 


* Further examples are Hort Nos. 98b, 1332, 1732a, and 2154; cf. also the variant 
forms in Nos. 70c, 536, and 1571. 


This is another fairly stable type. 
No. 35. Hort No. 7924. 


i — 5 
- a a a oe aS oo oe am 
fag ae Se fe 


(a) Hf, o Him - mel, ich muss echel - den 











‘ 
ral = A - ma A 
T _ : ene SARE 


eal | o { 
(SS eS eS SS SS 
- \ a " < 
(6)und muss sa - gen Le - be - wonhl!* 
* Further examples are Hort Nos. 1122, 1902, 220, 539, 564, 657, 660, 6992, 720, 779, 
782a, 890b, 1375, 1376, 1382, 1386, 1465, 1468, 1600, 1605, 1623, 1732b, 1781, 1882, 1902, 
and 2016; ‘cf. also the slightly variant forms in Nos. 721, 722b, 1099, 1599, 1600 (2d mel.), 
637, 7314, 783, 1427, and 1610. 
This is by far the oftenest used of all the redundant chains. 
It is textually really none other than the popular downbeat two-part 
chain No. 15 above, which is here brought by the melodic setting 


into the upbeat three-part category. 











No. 36. Hort No. 176. 
o4# = 


= Say masa 











e ¢ 
/ \ / \ 
(2)O Tan-nen-baum, o  Tan- nen-baum, 


po AL = A = 
CF. T fa 4 mo ms oe ia] 
ry a 7 r 
/ \ 1 \ 
(b)wie treu sind dei - ne Bilit - terl* 


* Further examples are Hort Nos. 18a, 52a (1st mel.), 6lc, 61/, i. 110c (3d mel.), 
119c, 1716, 173e, | 174c, 200, 561, 813a, 1372, 1625, 2127, 2128, and 217 











This “Tannenbaum ’”’ chain also is a favorite one. It corresponds 
to No. 5, a two-part chain. 
A variant composed of three rows, a a’ b, is exemplified by Hort 
No. 2114: 
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a) Es war ein Kénig wol an dem Rhein, 
a’) der hatte auch ein Téchterlein, 
6) der Name war Ottilia. 


s ’ Ne 
A ~wTweu— Fi 
we a Ne cde oe ae 


* Purther examples of this anh ad minor variants are Hort Nos. 41k, 50a (1st mel.), 
164a, 1852, 615, 816a, 1158, and 1 


No. 37. mes No. 516. 


oO — 


ei 


ry -s : 
(a) Ich hab ein kléi - nes Hiltt- chen nur, 


SS Sey 


a 
— 























(6) es steht auf éi - ner a. sen - flur,* 


* Further examples are Hort Nos. 2c, 41h, 91c, 93c, 939, 96h, 215a, 516, 766a, 858, 
997, and 1426. 


This is an awkward chain, or, rather, a good chain with an awk- 
ward melodic setting. I have spoken of its defect in connection 
with the discussion of its component rows.! 

It corresponds to No. 6, a two-part chain. 


COMPOSED OF ROWS BEGINNING WITH DOWNBEAT 
No. 38. Hort No. 824. 


: 
A A 
a a 
_— i 

a 








+ 
ee 
ad 








(a) Dat du myn Schitz-ken bist, ()dat du wol weesti# 

* See also Hort Nos. 1020 and 1461. 

This is a very short chain. The tendency seems to be to lengthen 
it. Such lengthening by means of a restatement (sometimes in text 
idea, always in melody) of the first row is seen in 

Hort No. 512a. 


a a = == ion 


(a2) Wenn ich ein Vég- lein wir, (a’)und auch zwei 











A ae A —_ 
— ‘ee = 
fo ef 
= — 














I 
Fiii - gel  hiatt’,(d)flég ich zu dir.* 
* Another example is in Hort No. 836. 


1 Modern Philology, XIV, No. 2, pp. 88 ff. 
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A similar lengthening into four rows is seen in Hort No. 611. 





“- 
os ee i as an = wes ca a a | tt 
z L.. ) et i" a a i i 

. ae T 











_ es 


(2) Wenn ich noch le - dig wir, (a’)gib ich mein’ Fin- ger her, 


ethan 





o# 
— = Tt 
x 
(a") Fin - ger von mei- ner Hand, (5)das_ ist 
* Further examples are Hort Nos. 704, 1016, and 2082. 


Sometimes there is a more marked line of cleavage between the 
first two rows—of such complexes as the variants just above—and 
the part of the song which follows them. In such cases the two rows 
form in themselves a group which functions as a chain. Hort No. 











be - kannt.* 


633 is an example: 














\ 
nur heim, 
=“ A 4. => 
a = 
ee | | 
_ —— ——s 
(6)’s wird bald zehn Uh - re sein® 
* Another example is Hort No. 2104. 
No. 39. Hort No. 1688. 


A — 























os 
» 
ac oa 
4- 
had 








= VW 
4 


a 

a 
\ 
a 


(a) Gau - de - - mus { - 
= A 


A es 
—- tT oe 
oe + a 
at id. Tiumes = I a ie 
A = s —_ 


rv 
/ \ 
dum su - mus;* 














/ \ 
(b) ju - ve - nes 
* Further somewhat variant examples are Nos. 411, 910c, 1460, and 1558. 


This is not a very stable type. 
GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Commentary to the Germanic Laws and Mediaeval Documents. By 
Leo Wiener. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. lxii 
+224. 


The author of this book is evidently a man of great industry, with a wide 
range of reading, and a smattering of many languages. But all this is 
wasted. For the worse than puerile etymologizing, put forth with the air 
of a cocksure dogmatist, mae or rather displays, an incredible ignorance 
of language development. Here’s a sample: 

“The meanings of Goth. teihan, etc., are distinctly derived from the 
rubric ‘testibus soniis,’ [which] was popularly pronounced lestibusonis, 
tehtibusonis, and as such has survived in the AS. tiht-bysig ‘infamatus et 
accusationibus ingravatus,’ a back formation from tiht-bysignis, ; 
busonis Now, the long rubric testibusonis has survived in Old French 
in the abbreviated form busun, busuigne ‘legal necessity, important affair,’ 
which has ultimately produced besoin Thus French besoin and Eng- 
lish business go back to testibusonis, but, while the whole has produced the 
AS. tthtbysig, the first part tiht, OHG. ziht, means ‘accusation, crime,’ and 
from this has come by a back formation Goth. tethan, and so forth.” Now 
even a pupil in a grammar school ought to know that busy is not a “back 
formation” from business, and every beginner in Germanic philology knows 
that OE. tiht, OHG. ziht are verbal nouns from OE. téon, OHG. zihan, Goth. 
teihan, and that these have no more connection with testibus than sauer- 
kraut with surculus. As for besoin, I leave it to my Romance colleagues 
to rescue it from its criminal surroundings. 

In the same way the author “derives” treu, Trost from Lat. extrudere; 
dienen, Dirne, OHG. diu ‘female servant,’ diot ‘people,’ etc., from Lat. 
devotus; shield, Schild from Lat. scutum; guilt from Welsh gwyliad ‘a watch- 
ing’ (which isn’t so bad if it means ‘watchful waiting’); aware, war, warn, 
warrant, guarantee, garnish, garrison, bewahren, wehren, Krieg from Lat. 
gerere; ward, guard from Lat. cortis, cohortis; walten, Wald, wild from Lat. 
ex squalido; Wiiste, Forst, frisch from Lat. vasta; Schatz from Lat. excoctum; 
and many others, all preposterously wrong. 

Thus page after page, without one glimmer of linguistic sense, the author 
rolls out his “derivations” ex squalido and his ‘‘ back formations” ad nauseam, 
appealing only to the ignorant for a hearing and to smatterers for support. 
But though the book is worthless as a scientific production and harmless as 
an iconoclastic effort, yet because it issues from an old university its influ- 
ence may be pestiferous. For it can only cast discredit on American scholar- 
ship and bring philology into disrepute. Was that perhaps the reason the 
book was written? Have we here another Cervantes with a philological 
Don Quixote going forth on a mock campaign to make all linguistic study 
ridiculous? If so, then the reviewer has wasted his time and the valuable 
space of Modern Philology. He must cry peccavi (a “back formation” from 
peek-a-boo, indicative of the great light that has dawned upon him), and can 
only regret that his eyes were holden that he could not recognize the colossal 


humor of this all too cruel satirist. 
Francis A. Woop 
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